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WITH AN AVAILABILITY OF 94.42 


N THE mountainous country of the Pacific 
I northwest the General Motors Diesel freight 
locomotives operated by the Great Northern are 
put to severe tests. Even so, they roll up impres- 
sive records. 


Take, for example, the Great Northern’s 5400 
H.P. No. 400 locomotive. 


In a pool arrangement, it has been operating 
between Spokane, Whitefish, Havre and Great 
Falls since its delivery in December 1943. 


Up to January 1945, it had operated over 107,454 
miles — average per month 8,954 miles — with an 
availability of 94.4%. 


This record surely entitles No. 400 to join the 


YOUTHFUL IN STAYING POWER— VETERANS FOR PERFORMANCE 


ever-growing number of G. M. Diesel freight 
locomotives that are setting standards of stam- 
ina and dependability unknown to railroading 
before such equipment set the pace for a new day 
in railroading. 
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Investigation of Railroad Trusteeships 


There is great need for the investigation of railroad trusteeships 
which it has been announced will be made by Senators Wheeler of 
Montana and Reed of Kansas. The U. S. Supreme Court said in an 
opinion on April 1, 1935: “The delay and expense incident to railroad 
receiverships and foreclosure sales constitute probably the chief rea- 
sons which induced the passage of section 77; and to promote the 
perpetuation of these evils under this new legislation would be sub- 
versive of the spirit in which it was conceived and adopted.” 


The Railway Age asserted in an editorial in its issue of January 14, 
1945: “Few constitutional acts of Congress ever have more completely 
failed to accomplish their purposes than the act of March 3, 1933, and 
especially that part of it amending section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act.” 
This paper showed at that time, by contrasting receiverships under 
previous law with trusteeships under section 77, that there had been 
not only “perpetuation” under section 77, but a great increase of the 
evils it was intended to abolish. Its administration by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the federal courts has resulted in whole- 
sale transfers of property from some railway security-owners to others, 
involving plain confiscation; and numerous railroads have been kept 
in trusteeships so long and at such expense as to make the receiverships 
of the good old days seem by contrast the height of expedition and 
economy. 


Nor, according to the Chicago Sun, are these the only criticisms 
that can be made of some trusteeships. The Chicago Sun is an ardently 
New Deal paper which can be held financially responsible for anything 
it says, it being owned outright by Marshall Field, one of the richest 
men in the world. And the Sun recently has been publishing a series 
of articles charging that a federal judge has been allowing a trustee 
appointed by him to use his position in various ways to promote the 
business interests of the trustee himself and of other persons and 
companies. The Rock Island has two trustees. One was appointed by 
a federal judge who has retired. A federal judge who owes his position 
to the late President Roosevelt appointed the other trustee; and it is 
this federal judge and the trustee appointed by him who are under fire 
from the Chicago Sun. 


The Railway Age knows little of the merits of the charges made by 
the Chicago Sun. But the Railway Age has known enough about the 
passing back and forth between commission and court of plans for the 
re-organization of the Rock Island to feel sure there has been no justifi- 
cation for the long continuance of the Rock Island in trusteeship. 


Perhaps there has not been in the Rock Island case any abuse of 
judicial authority and discretion. But the reports published regarding 
the conduct of the judge now in control of that railroad and of the 
trustee appointed by him plainly demand thorough investigation. 
Certainly as high standards in the performance of their duties should 
be demanded of federal judges and trustees as are demanded of the offi- 
cers of railway corporations. And, whatever abuses there may have 
been in the railway management in the past, it would ruin any officer of 
a railway to have broadcast and proved against him now such charges 
as are being published regarding the federal judge and one of the trus- 
tees in the Rock Island case. 


Senators Wheeler and Reed can render a service to the public, and 
incidentally to railways and owners of their securities, by turning the 
light on all commission and court proceedings under section 77 and 
ascertaining and reporting why many of them have been dragged out 
so long and to what extent they have been used for the confiscation of 
property and for other purposes not intended by Congress. 

































A Public Relations 
Report to All Railroaders 


There are many railroad men whose professional suc- 
ess has been retarded, not by their lack of ability or ap- 
plication, but because, unfortunately for them, they 
happen to be working for the wrong railroad. Their 
environment, that is, has been unfavorable to their ad- 
vancement to the full measure of their capacities. In 
exactly the same way, the environment of every person 
on the railroad payrolls, from chief executive to track 
laborer, was unfriendly to maximum opportunity during 
the decade of the ’30’s because the entire railroad indus- 
try was, relatively speaking, behind a political eight-ball 
as compared to other agencies of transportation. 

There is good reason, therefore, why every railroad 
man in his own self-interest should concern himself with 
being informed regarding at least the general outline of 
the railroads’ present public relations situation and its 
future prospects; and as to what, if anything, the indi- 
vidual railroad man can do to improve this situation. 
Such intelligent interest in the railroads’ public relations 
is by no means general among railroad men—although 
the degree to which these relations improve or deterio- 
rate during the next decade or less may mean the differ- 
ence between remunerative jobs and unemployment for 
thousands of railroad men; and, for thousands of others, 
the difference between a vista of continuing promotion 
and hopelessness of further advancement. 

“What Every Railroad Man Ought to Know About 
Public Relations, for His Own Self-Interest” might well 

. be the title of an article on another page in this issue by 
Robert S. Henry, assistant to president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Mr. Henry, as most Rail- 
way Age readers know, is the chairman of the A. A. R. 
advisory committee on public relations. Not long ago, 
for the benefit of this committee in its deliberations, Mr. 
Henry wrote a long and candid analytical survey, based 
on important facts which are not widely realized in the 
railroad industry, which set forth: (1) just where the 
railroads stand in public esteem now; (2) the specific 
steps they can take to improve their standing; and (3) 
the practical effect on the fortunes of the industry and 
those engaged in it of success or failure in this effort. 

The editors of this paper, having had long experience 
in dealing with public relations questions as they affect 
the railways, recognized Mr. Henry’s report to the ad- 
visory committee as a document which should arouse 
the keen interest of every alert railroad man, and we 
asked him to make a condensation of it for publication 
in Railway Age. The article in this issue is the result. 

The evidence and reasoning which Mr. Henry pre- 
sents lead overwhelmingly to the conclusion that the 
means are readily available to the railroads for over- 
coming all the handicaps they have suffered from un- 
friendly and unfair treatment, relatively to other trans- 
portation agencies, from state and national governmental 
bodies. But public relations is not merely publicity— 
“pieces in the papers”—and, consequently, the installa- 
tion of a competent public relations officer with an ade- 
quate staff on each railroad cannot, alone, do the neces- 
sary job. Unfortunately, relatively few railroads have 
taken even this step in a really thoroughgoing manner. 
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Every railroad man owes it to his own future to read 
Mr. Henry’s challenging report ; and then to look about 
his railroad to see what he can do to improve conditions 
in the direction which, so plainly, they need improving; 
and with rewards as large as they will be certain. 


LJ 
Up in the Air 

E. P. Lott is an authority on airports. Recently, he 
delivered an informative address on the subject before 
the Western Society of Engineers. The numerous 
railway engineering officers in attendance were en- 
lightened as to what an air terminal in a metropolitan 
center means in the way of space and design. The 
railway concept of terminal requirements, a few acres 
bought and paid for with private capital—and subject 
to taxes—was put to shame by the fancy figures of 
the “need” for 7,000 acres for an airport in Chicago 
and the expenditure of $63,000,000 of public funds to 
complete said airport. © 

Ralph H. Burke, chief engineer of the Chicago Park 
Commission, supported Mr. Lott. The way those two 
gentlemen bandied about their figures of millions— 
taxpayers’ money, in a city which has just announced 
an increase in taxes to the highest level in history— 
was reminiscent of the late President Roosevelt at his 
munificent best. 

What is it that the air lines, private corporations 
organized for profit, want the city of Chicago to do 
for them? All they ask is a simple little facility, 
financed with taxpayers’ money, which will accommo- 
date 240 planes per peak hour. On top of that modest 
demand, the city will be called upon to assume the 
expense of relocating two important through traffic 
arteries, requiring motorists to add half a mile or so 
of circuitous travel to skirt the proposed super-air- 
port. As a further minor requirement, one railway, 
and possibly two, will have to relocate main lines 
to give the airport additional breathing space. An- 
other little item, accepted by Messrs. Lott and Burke 
quite as a matter of course, is the stipulation that 53 
industrial buildings in the vicinity will have to have 
20 to 150 ft. chopped off their tops to permit planes 
to glide into the port at the proper landing angle. That 
isn’t all, though. The project, Mr. Lott explained, 
would not be acceptable to the air lines unless the city 
agrees to build a super-highway, some 12 miles long, 
between the airport and Chicago’s business district. 

Recently, in Chicago, a group of railways entering 
the city from the south and west formed a committee 
to consider the construction of a joint passenger 
terminal, as an entirely private undertaking. This 
committee has been badgered and harassed by city 
officials, who are, however, quite complaisant when an 
airport committee comes along to propose a facility to 
compete with the railroad terminal and which doesn’t 
even draw up its own plans, but relies on city engineers 
to do the job. 

The railway committee proceeds on the assumption 
that private funds will finance the improvements it 
undertakes. The air lines’ committee has no such old- 
fashioned notion. Not only does it demand the ex- 
penditure of millions on the part of the city for the 
airport itself, but it also stipulates that the taxpayers 
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must also build a super-highway to serve such an air- 
port. Ex-Mayor La Guardia of New York has 
approved the expenditure of millions for the Idlewild 
airport in Jamaica bay, why can’t Chicago be equally 
generous? Since one is born every minute and New 
York is a big one, can Chicago be content to be less? 

Mr. Lott, in his speech, overlooked short-haul traffic, 
but Mr. Burke, employed by the city of Chicago, made 
up for this oversight. He explained that the city 
could easily spend eight or ten millions for a single 
air strip in downtown Chicago which would enable the 
air lines to compete for the short-haul traffic. To 
anyone attending the meetings of both the railway 
terminal committee and the air terminal committee, 
the contrast was enlightening. The rail committee, 
bearing gifts, approached the municipal officers with 
their hats in their hands; the air lines came up with 
their hands out, and a_better-be-quick-about-it atti- 
tude. The city recognized the difference in approach 
in a manner which might be expected in such 
times as these—when so much taxpayers’ money is 
being poured into fixed transportation plant that those 
who cling to the old-fashioned idea of using private 
funds to provide such facilities find it hard, at times, 
not to be mistaken for chumps. 


A New Role 
for the Railroads 


Those who are familiar with the history of smoke 
abatement will recall how the railroads were long 
the object of attack by municipal smoke-abatement 
authorities as the principal source of atmospheric 
polution. There can be no doubt that at the outset 
of the movement for better city atmospheric condi- 
tions steam locomotives were very much in evidence 
as smoke producers. Indeed, it was only after the 
efforts to reduce locomotive smoke had begun to take 
effect that the factory, the power plant, and the house- 
hold heating stoves and furnaces, in the aggregate, 
were seen to be serious competitors of steam loco- 
motives as producers of black smoke. 

It is now a matter of interest to note that steam 
railroads have changed their role of the bad boy of 
atmospheric pollution to that of the expert adviser to 
municipalities on smoke-abatement problems. This 
they have done by way of the Coal Producers Com- 
mittee for Smoke Abatement in which a group of 
coal-hauling railroads has joined with a group of coal 
producers to furnish technical advice to municipalities. 
This organization, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is said already to have aided over a dozen east- 
ern and central western cities in the solution of smoke 
problems. It has behind it the steadily accumulating 
results of work being done on numerous aspects of the 
contribution of coal combustion to air pollution by 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the research agency 
of the bituminous-coal-mining industry. This work has 
already led to improvements in locomotive smoke 
elimination. It has also attacked the household heat- 
ing problem, including hand-fired stoves and individual 
household furnaces, the aspect of the problem of smoke 
abatement most difficult to control. 
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Streamlined Fixed Properties 


Passenger trains are not the only things on the rail- 
roads that are being “streamlined.” To an increasing 
degree the railroads are becoming conscious of the ne&d, 
also, for subjecting their fixed properties to a “stream- 
lining” process, that is, one in which property units no 
longer needed are removed to reduce costs and secure 
other advantages. Originating during the depression, 
this movement gathered momentum during the war and 
gives every indication of continuing to be an important 
activity. 

Opportunities for retiring property units are created 
largely by changes in operating conditions that have the 
effect of eliminating or reducing the need for them. The 
properties that are most commonly affected include pas- 
senger stations, shop buildings of all types, water sta- 
tions and other locomotive servicing facilities, section 
tool houses, freight houses and related structures, and 
side and yard tracks. If continued in use after further 
need for them has disappeared, such facilities are a cause 
of unnecessary taxes and maintenance costs. Also, since 
structures that are no longer used are frequently older 
buildings of frame construction, their continued exist- 
ence is objectionable because of the fire hazard involved. 
Furthermore, buildings or other facilities that are no 
longer used are frequently in a dilapidated condition, 
with the result that they not only have a down-at-the- 
heel appearance, but are apt to give the impression that 
the owner is lacking in general progressiveness. 

If it is to be effective, any effort to do away with un- 
needed property must be conducted on a systematic ba- 
sis, preferably involving the use of division or district 
committees for making the necessary surveys and rec- 
ommendations. In addition to searching for facilities 
that have already fallen into disuse, such committees 
may well keep in mind the possibility of eliminating the 
need for certain facilities still in use by transferring their 
functions to other structures. Much is also to be gained 
by regarding the retirement program as a regular activ- 
ity to be carried on from year to year on a more or less 
permanent basis. This is so because new opportunities 
for retiring property units are certain to be created from 
time to time incident to the changes in operating condi- 
tions that are occurring constantly on every progressive 
railroad, and which are likely to take place even more 
frequently in the future than in the past. 

What can be accomplished when a railroad makes a 
determined and organized effort to retire unneeded prop- 
erty is shown by the experience of the Illinois Central, 
as related by C. H. Mottier, vice-president and chief 
engineer, in a recent article in the Railway Age. As the 
result of a special program conducted during the three 
years from 1942 to 1944, inclusive, this company retired 
3,300 items of fixed property with a value of $13,000,- 
000. During the same period it filled 651 timber bridges 
with a total length of more than ten miles, and also 
abandoned seven unprofitable branch lines having an 
aggregate length of 154 miles. 

No well-trained athlete would think of entering a con- 
test carrying excess weight. In the race for supremacy 
in transportation the railroads will want to take care that 
they are not needlessly encumbered by the expense and 
other disadvantages of keeping in existence property 
that no longer serves a useful purpose. 
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Partial view of chemical laboratory—The wide variation in color treatment is restful to laboratory workers 





Color Dynamics Enters Railroad Field 


Discussion of the principles underlying this impor- 


tant development in painting and how it is being 
tried out in the laboratories of the Chesapeake & Ohio 


HE Chesapeake & Ohio is trying out 
a practical application of the princi- 
ples of color dynamics in its chemical 
and physical laboratories at Huntington, 
W. Va., maintained at this point as part 
of its test-department facilities, looking 
to a study of the advantages of this sys- 
tem of interior pairiting and to the fea- 
sibility of its application elsewhere on 
the system. For a number of years, in 
fact, since these laboratories were built, 
the interior decoration of the buildings 
had followed the usual practice of paint- 
ing machines gray and of applying flat 
non-reflecting paint to the walls, win- 
dow frames and_ steelwork. Work 
benches and tables, for the most part, 
were finished with dark oak varnish. 
As might be expected with finishes so 
low in reflecting qualities, the labora- 
tories presented a gloomy appearance, 
giving the impression of perpetually 
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cloudy weather outside. Today, through 
the application of color dynamics, the 
entire interior of these laboratories has 
taken on a brighter and more pleasing 
aspect, and the laboratory personnel is 
relieved of the mental and physical de- 
pression imposed upon it by the former 
drab and monotonous color scheme, with 
its complete lack of background and 
contrasts, 


What Is Color Dynamics? 


But before discussion of the experi- 
ment on the C. & O., what is color dy- 
namics, color harmony or three-dimen- 
sional painting as it is called variously ? 
What is its basis? What are the human 
reactions to it? Some of the proponents 
of color dynamics call it a new sci- 
ence; others describe it as a war-time 
development that is likely to have im- 








portant effects in the industrial and 
building fields in the post-war period; 
still others see it only as an application 
of principles of color and their use 
which, they say, were already known, 
but which have not been utilized hereto- 
fore in the industrial field. In large 
part, these viewpoints express distinc- 
tions without a difference, while they 
by no means, either separately or col- 
lectively, describe what color dynamics 
is. It should be understood to begin 
with, however, that color dynamics is 
based upon the scientific study of human 
mental and physical reactions to color 
and color combinations. 

In the past there have been many dif- 
ferences of opinion, and not a few mis- 
understandings, concerning these reac- 
tions, but students of human behavior 
have established beyond dispute that 
color does have a profound effect on the 
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human eye and nervous system, and 
produces an equally profound psycholog- 
ical reaction on the mind. These reac- 
tions are so definite that physicians have 
come to recognize the value of color 
combinations in the treatment of sick- 
ness, and are now using color to keep 
patients in a satisfactory frame of mind 
and free of apprehension. This treat- 
ment is reported as being of real assist- 
ance in promoting the comfort and re- 
covery of patients in hospitals where it 
has been tried under the designation of 
color therapy. 

In making these studies it was shown 
that certain colors tend to elevate the 
mind while others tend equally to blunt 
the nervous system and depress the mind, 
and that still others tend to create men- 
tal confusion. In fact, the mental and 
physical impact of color was found to be 
similar to that of sound, particularly of 
music. The discord of untrained musi- 
cians has a jarring effect, often to the 
point of physical discomfort. On the 
other hand, the harmony produced by a 
symphony orchestra can guide the mind 
through moods ranging from sadness to 
ecstatic happiness. Color harmony and 
color disharmony produce substantially 
the same mental reactions as music, with 
similar physical effects. 

Starting with this background, further 
study revealed that, by using certain col- 
ors and color combinations, rooms 
could be made to look larger or smaller 
or to change their apparent shape. It 
was also discovered that by applying 
suitable colors to the exterior, the visual 
height of a building could be raised or 
lowered as desired. Progressing along 
this line, research led gradually to the 
development of a series of focal and re- 
ceding colors that could be utilized on a 
scientific basis to accomplish certain de- 
sired results in industrial applications 
when correlated suitably with light. 


Color and Muscular Reaction 


Many experiments have proved that 
the average person will judge weights 
to be heavier when they are placed un- 
der red light than when under green or 
blue light. In the same way, boxes 
painted a light color seem to be lighter 
in weight than the same boxes do when 
painted black. To determine whether 
this was merely imagination or was 
based on actual physical reactions to 
color, studies were made of the effects 
of color on blood pressure and upon 
mental, muscular and nervous activity. 
It was found that colored light has a 
pronounced effect on muscular reaction. 
In a typical case, muscular activity was 
recorded as 23 units under ordinary 
light, but increased to 24 units for blue, 
to 28 for yellow, to 35 for orange and 
to 42 for red. Research also revealed 
that red grows dim, but that blue and 
green become more pronounced when 
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the ears are exposed to loud noises, and 
that the same effects are produced by 
strong odors. 

Again, the human eye is so constitut- 
ed that it is able to receive impressions 
of all of the primary colors—red, blue 
and yellow. Yet, when the eye is fa- 
tigued by constant concentration on any 
one of these colors, and the vision is 
then transferred, the eye cannot see 
white, which is composed of all of the 
colors of light. Under this condition the 
eye is blinded by the rays of the one 
color and can distinguish only the total 





of the remaining primary colors. In 
other words, if the vision is concentrat- 
ed for several minutes on a section of 
red and is then shifted to a white sur- 
face, the eye will not see the white, but 
only a combination of the two colors 
blue and yellow, or green, which is the 
complementary color of red. 

Along with the study of color itself, 
equally important studies were made 
with respect to the correlation of light 
and color in the industrial field. Every 
surface absorbs some of the color waves 
that impinge upon it and reflects the 





This huge testing machine has body of vista 
green, while crossheads are focal yellow 





















































others, thus producing color effects upon 
the eye. White objects reflect a large 
part of all of the colors, while black sur- 
faces absorb them. One of the simplest, 
yet most convincing, demonstrations of 
the close relationship of color and light 
is to place a piece of black thread upon 
a black cloth and attempt to distinguish 
the thread. Under normal conditions it 
requires a light of 2,100 foot-candles to 
see the thread, although a white thread 
will be equally visible on the same black 
cloth under an illumination of only one 
foot-candle. 


Lighting Usually Inadequate 


For many years, factories, shops and 
other places where men work indoors in 
the industrial field have been painted 
with little or no regard to the co-ordina- 
tion of illumination and color, and the 
practice in railway shops and other fa- 
cilities has been little or no different 
from that in industry. Usually, the 
lighting has been inadequate and, in an 
effort to correct this defect, instead of 
providing more light, in many cases the 
non-reflecting paint on the walls and 
ceilings has been replaced by glaring 
white, usually glossy paint or whitewash, 
in the mistaken idea that this would im- 
prove the lighting and increase produc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, instead of im- 
proving conditions, and thus increasing 
production, this practice actually did the 
reverse, because it was injurious to the 
workers’ eyes and caused fatigue. 

It has been a practice of equally long 
standing to paint machines gray, in many 
cases of a shade approximating that of 
the metal being worked. Under these 
conditions it is difficult for the machine 
operator to distinguish clearly where the 
machine leaves off and the metal begins, 
without straining his eye muscles and 
nerves. When he raises his eyes for re- 
lief, he encounters substantially the same 
shade of gray or a glaring white on the 
walls, and thus receives no visual rest. 
In fact, where the walls are painted 
white, the impact on the eyes causes a 
jarring of the nerves. 


Reflective Power of Colors 


Without a knowledge of the facts that 
have been given, it is neither possible 
to work out a scheme for color harmony 
or color dynamics, nor to understand 
why certain color combinations are ef- 
fective while others are failures when 
applied to industrial operations. Even 
with this knowledge it was not possible 
to work out a practical detailed scheme 
of color harmony, and extensive experi- 
ments became necessary to determine the 
relative reflective power of different col- 
ors or color combinations that might be 
suitable for shops and other places where 
men work on machines and at benches 
or tables, with a view of reflecting 75 
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per cent of the light rays from the ceil- 
ing to the working areas and from 50 to 
60 per cent from the walls, with correct 
distribution and no loss. In these ex- 
periments it was established that white 
reflects from 85 to 92 per cent of the 
light rays; ivory, 74 to 79 per cent; yel- 
low, 66 to 72 per cent; orchid, 70 per 
cent; peach, 69 per cent; light buff to 
cream, 68 per cent; light blue, 66 per 
cent; light green, 62 per cent; beige, 38 
per cent; and light gray, 56 per cent. 
These values remain almost constant un- 
der indirect, semi-direct, direct and nat- 
ural lighting. 

It was also revealed that green is the 
most restful of all colors, under any type 
of illumination. The colors that can be 
identified most readily under various 
types of lighting are yellow, orange and 
blue, yellow being the most visible and 
the orange the most attention arresting. 
Black on yellow is the most legible, but 
not necessarily the most satisfactory, 
color combination for any type of light- 
ing. This is followed in order of visibil- 
ity by green on white, blue on white and 
white on black. Theoretically, the last 
mentioned represents the ideal combina- 
tion, since these colors stand at two ex- 
tremes. This combination is not satis- 
factory in strong light, however, because 
the white, having a high reflecting in- 
dex, tends to blur the vision. 














All colors are affected by light, and 
some of them are of material assistance 
in illumination because they possess 
greater reflective and diffusive power 
than others. In general, the light from 
incandescent lamps does not interfere 
with color selection, although it tends 
to reduce the intensity of color. 

Daylight fluorescent lamps produce a 
light that carries blue rays, making it 
most satisfactory for use with blues, 
blue-green, green and blue-violet. Other 
colors when used with this type of light- 
ing will appear to have a small amount 
of blue pigment added, for which reason 
those in the orange range are not suit- 
able with this type of lamp, for, since 
orange is the complement of blue, they 
will present a muddy appearance. The 
white and soft-white fluorescent units 
produce a warm light tending more to- 
ward the red, with the soft-white lamp 
producing the warmer hues. This char- 
acteristic makes them adapted for use 
with warm colors, such as ivory, cream, 
beige, rose or tan. No shade of green 
should be employed with this form of il- 
lumination, for, since green is the com- 
plement of red, it will become a dark 
gray. 

The knowledge gained by these appar- 
ently disconnected lines of research was 
given practical application on a relative- 
ly small scale in the industrial field 
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laboratory, test department, Chesapeake & Ohio, Huntington, W. Va. 


shortly before the war. In making these 
applications it was found, however, that 
a knowledge of all of these apparently 
diverse facts was essential to the prepa- 
ration of a color scheme for any facility, 
but that with this knowledge the color 
schemes could be surprisingly flexible. 
So successful were the results from the 
standpoints of both management and 
personnel that, stimulated by the war, a 
large number of applications have been 
made in the industrial field. Further- 
more, the results have been so consistent 
that there can be no question that where 
it has been tried it has increased pro- 
duction, reduced accidents, cut absen- 
teeism and raised morale. More recent- 
ly, a considerable number of applications 
have been made by the railways, of 
which that in the C, & O. laboratories 
was among the first. 


Physical Effects of Colors 


Basically, color dynamics seeks to 
adapt the color harmofiy found in nature 
to man-made surroundings. The first 
requirement in its application to machin- 
ery is to separate the moving and other 
critical parts from the stationary parts, 
and to distinguish clearly, so far as this 
is possible, the moving parts from the 
material being worked. This is done by 
giving the operating parts a color that 
is picked up quickly by the eye; that is, 
a color that moves, in sharp contrast to 
the stationary parts. These are known 
as focal colors. 

Obviously, the primary purpose of fo- 
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cal colors, in combination with their 
complementary colors, is to focus the 
worker’s attention exactly where it 
should be, on the object that is being 
produced, with the least possible effect 
on the eye muscles. As the critical part 
of the machine moves forward, the sta- 
tionary part falls back relatively and 
visually. The widely used machine gray 
allows this to occur, but is, of itself, so 
depressing a monotone as to cause fa- 
tigue. Through careful research, a re- 
ceding color, called vista green, has 
been developed for the body of the ma- 
chine, and has proved that it causes a 
relaxing and soothing effect on the eye, 
with no suggestion of depression. 
Various colors have also been devel- 
oped for use on walls, ceilings and other 
surfaces to make them appear to recede. 
Among these are a light blue, and a 
shade of green that is somewhat less in- 
tense than vista green, but which pos- 
sesses the same qualities. A light gray 


is used for floors, particularly in assem- — 


bly rooms. The color scheme for work 
benches and tables will depend in large 
measure upon the color and type of ma- 
terial that is being handled. 

In general, the best results are ob- 
tained when the wall surfaces, the ma- 
chines and the work benches are painted 
in accordance with the same general 
color scheme. Yet, individual treatment 
of any separate operating unit may af- 
ford a distinct improvement over slav- 
ish adherence to this general scheme. It 
should be stressed in this connection, 
however, that it is important in all ap- 


plications to avoid the use of glossy 
paints, which invariably lead to eye 
strain, the very thing that they are in- 
tended to avoid. 


The C. & O. Equipment 


With an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the principles that have been out- 
lined, the Chesapeake & Ohio applied 
these principles in the selection of paints 
for its laboratories at Huntington, W. 
Va. Here, as mentioned at the outset of 
this article, the former interior decora- 
tion had followed the usual practice of 
painting the walls, trim and steelwork 
with flat, non-reflecting paint, and ma- 
chines with a steel gray, presenting a 
continually gloomy aspect, with all of 
the inherently unfavorable reactions on 
the laboratory personnel. 

In effacing this old interior decoration, 
the principles of color dynamics were 
applied throughout the laboratories, ex- 
cept in one instance, and this was not a 
violation of these principles. The ceil- 
ings in these rooms are high with a large 
amount of structural steel and piping ex- 
posed. For this reason, there was no 
need for a receding color, such as light 
blue or green, on the ceilings, as would 
have been desirable otherwise. Instead, 
to assure the desired amount of reflec- 
tion to give sufficient light at the work- 
ing level, the ceilings were painted white 
with a semi-gloss paint, and the steel 
surfaces and pipes were coated with alu- 
minum paint. However, following the 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Diagnosis of RRs’ Public Relations Task 





Fundamental troubles of industry will vanish only if, 


holding on to war-time increase in public esteem, carriers 


present their case persistently and skilfully—Few individual 


railroads adequately staffed, publicity outlays are low 


ORRECTION of the deeply in- 

grained and not always clearly un- 
derstood inequalities in present public 
policies as to transportation is bound to 
be a gradual process, taking one thing at 
a time, step by step. One of these steps, 
and one of the most essential, is to se- 
cure widespread understanding of the 
fact that it is in the public’s own inter- 
est to establish such policies as will en- 
able the railroads to work for the public 
under conditions of equality of treatment 
and opportunity, and so to gain popular 
support for the steps necessary to create 
healthy conditions in transportation. 


Essential First Steps. To secure such 
an understanding is a major end of the 
railroad public relations program, but, 
before undertaking that, other steps had 
to be taken. The first was to replace 
the once prevalent impression that rail- 
roads were outmoded, obsolescent, non- 
progressive, inefficient and largely the 
authors of their own difficulties. That 
could not be done with the mere nega- 
tive of denial. It had to be done by the 
positive substitution of another impres- 
sion of railroads—as efficient, enterpris- 
ing, competently managed, and doing a 
better job than most people realized. 

The industry started to work on that 
job in the summer of 1936. By the time 
of the outbreak of war in Europe, a little 
more than three years later, enough con- 
fidence had, been built in railroads and 
railroad managements to disappoint 
those whose idea when war began was 
that the railroads would be taken over 
by the government. Even then, how- 
ever, there still remained enough of the 
former lack of faith in railroads that 45 
per cent of a representative sample of 


the population queried in a survey of . 


public opinion said they thought, if we 
should get into the war, that it would be 
a good thing for the government to take 
over the operation of the railroads. 

The record of the war years—plus the 
fact that public attention was persistent- 
ly directed both to this record itself and 
the conditions under which it was ac- 
complished—did a great deal for the in- 
dustry in completing the restoration of 
public faith and confidence in our pri- 
vately operated railroads. 

All this makes a fine foundation for 
the next step, but it cannot be taken for 
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granted that the foundation will remain 
unimpaired. No matter what else may 
be done hereafter, therefore, this high 
opinion of railroad competence and en- 
terprise must be maintained by continu- 
ing to keep before the ever-changing 
public the facts about railroad perform- 
ance and accomplishments which justify 
such a reputation. 


The Next Step. But, if the public is 
convinced and is kept convinced that the 
railroads are doing a good job, and are 





10 Years’ Progress 


Ten years ago, in November, 
1935, the membership of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads 
authorized a cooperative pro- 
gram to bring about a better 
public understanding and appre- 
ciation of railroad progress, 
achievements and problems. Be- 
fore such action was taken there 
had been a year of study in the 
offices of the Association. After 
it was taken, there was another 
six months of study and prepara- 
tion, with the outside assistance 
of an experienced advertising 
agency. The first of the Asso- 
ciation advertisements, marking 
the public launching of the pro- 
gram, was published in June, 
1936. The program then inaugu- 
rated has been carried on since 
by the Association, by the rail- 
road companies, by the regional 
organizations of railroads and by 
many individual railroad men. 
Among students and observers of 
the growing movement for bet- 
ter public relations in business, 
the program has received wide 
recognition as probably the out- 
standing effort of the sort by a 
whole industry acting through 
its industry-wide organization. 

The article herewith is abridg- 
ed from a report on progress and 
plans presented to the Asso- 
ciation’s Advisory Committé 

“Public” Relations” by Mr: Henry, 
‘who is the committee’s chairman. 














at work as determinedly and rapidly as 
conditions permit to do the better job 
which is expected of them, there is a 
basis to go on to the next step, and to 
talk about broader and more fundamen- 
tal questions of the structure of our 
transportation system— 

(1) The essential part of railroad 
service in the very lives of all the — 
of the nation, 

(2) The source and nature of the in- 
vestment which created in American 
railroads the world’s greatest transpor- 
tation system, 

(3) The necessity for the continuance 
of this investment if the nation is to have 
transportation adequate in war and in 
peace, and ae 

(4) The conditions of equality of 
treatment and opportunity which are 
necessary to assure such continued in- 
vestment of private capital in self-sup- 
porting, tax-paying, business-operated 
railroads. 

A start has been made in that direc- 
tion. Almost nine out of ten of the peo- 
ple queried in the latest survey of public 
opinion say that railroads are the most 
important form of transportation, an 
opinion which was expressed five years 
ago by only six out of ten. Almost all 
people queried say that they believe all 
forms of transportation ought to be 


iréated-on a basis of equality. 


But a majority of the people inter- 
viewed believe that this condition of 
equality prevails today. When asked 
about public aids and subsidies, there 
were more people who thought that rail- 
roads had received the “most help” from 
government than there were who felt 
that way about any other form of trans- 
portation. Such an opinion, erroneous 
as it is, reflects vague and imperfectly 
understood recollections about “land 
grants,” “government loans” and “gov- 
ernment business” aid extended to rail- 
roads. 

A majority of the public, moreover, is 
willing to have public money spent for 
airports and airways, for waterways and 
highways, feeling that such “ways” are 
for the public use and benefit. The ma- 
jority does not express this feeling as to 
railroad tracks and terminals which, in 
the common opinion, are for the use and 
benefit of the railroads alone. 
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Literature About the Several Forms of Transport Offered Free 
or at Low Cost for Distribution in Schools 
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Motor Transport 


Air Transport 


Railroads 


1. Percentage of literature furnished by transportation industries themselves 
2. Percentage furnished by suppliers of transport equipment and materials 
3. Percentage of literature furnished by governmental agencies 


(Source: Analysis of 13 listings of educational material—percentages do not total 100 because additional 
items are offered by other groups) 


In these confused and contradictory 
feelings there seems to be, first, a failure 
to separate the interest and use of the 
operator of commercial service on the 
airways, waterways and highways from 
the interest of the private citizen whe 
uses them, not for business but for his 
own individual purposes; and, second, a 
failure to realize the essential public in- 
terest in and benefits from adequate and 
dependable railroad service rendered by 
sound, strong, privately operated rail- 
roads, which not only add nothing to the 
burden of taxes but also make major 
contributions to the public treasuries. 

To correct these erroneous impres- 
sions will be neither an easy nor a quick 
job. Such opinions run back a long 
way. They are, in part, the result of 
ancient antagonisms and misunderstand- 
ings, many of which came to be em- 
balmed even in the school textbooks 
studied by two generations of Ameri- 
cans. These impressions are, in part, 
the result of the appeal of the new and 
promising, as against what to the casual 
eye seems to be the old and static. They 
are, in part, the result of a curidts 
“blind. spot” in the thinking, even of 
business men, when it comes to trans- 
portation. 

It is traditional in this country that 
the government—federal, state or local 
—provides highways and waterways, in- 
cluding both channels and harbors. It 
is natural, therefore—with the develop- 
ment of new forms of commercial use 
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of highways and waterways, and then of 
airways, requiring investment of public 
funds on a wholly new scale—that there 
was public acceptance of such expendi- 
tures as an obligation of government, 
vithout any clear public thinking about 
the difference between private and indi- 
vidual use of these facilities and their 
use for commercial transportation. 

Opinion survey polls show, moreover, 
that the public wants highways and air- 
ways and waterways. They want them 
tor the operation of their own motor 
cars, or pleasure craft, or the personal 
planes to which many look forward. 
They do not understand, for the most 
part, that investment of an entirely dif- 
ferent order, and for an entirely differ- 
ent purpose, is involved in creating high- 
ways, waterways and airways for large- 
scale commercial operation. 

The Futility of Mere Opposition. All 
of this indicates that it would be futile 
merely to oppose such developments or 
to allow the impression to be created 
that the railroads are opposing them. 
No more can be done than to bring 
about a public understanding of the na- 
ture of the contribution made by the 
taxpayers to the commercial users of 
these facilities, and a public opinion that 
such users should pay adequately for 
the investment and operating costs 
which their use imposes upon the public 
treasury. 

To accomplish that much would be a 
notable achievement in progress toward 


sound public thinking as to transporta- 
tion. It cannot be done by a merely 
negative approach, in opposition. It re- 
quires such an approach and presenta- 
tion as will convince people that what 
the railroads seek is in the public inter- 
est, as distinguished from the particular 
interest of railroads. 

It is a goal which cannot be achieved 
by even the ablest and most convincing 
logic and appeals to reason, important 
as those are. While wide public accept- 
ance of ideas may be based ultimately 
upon fact, most individuals have neither 
the interest, the time, nor the inclination 
to absorb and consider facts about the 
other fellow’s business. Their judgment 
is formed and their action is taken from 
impressions. 

The public impression of railroads to- 
day is favorable. The people have seen 
a demonstration in the test of war that 
this country cannot do without them. 
The impression that there is nothing in 
existence, or in sight, to take their place 
should be preserved. The public has 
seen a demonstration that railroads, un- 
der private operation, are able to do tre- 
mendous transportation jobs under 
difficult conditions, and that, when emer- 
gency came, it was to its railroads that 
the nation turned. That impression 
should be kept alive. 

For the future, we need to strengthen 
the impression that railroads are con- 
tinually improving their 


technolem. 
through research and invention. e 


need to strengthen the understanding 
that the investment of private funds in 
improved railroad plant and equipment 
made possible the railroads’ remarkable 
record in the war, and that such invest- 


ment is necessary to make possible the 


sort of railroad performance the coun- 
try wants and must have in th 
future. We need to enlarge the num- 
ber of those who realize that this 
private investment in self-supporting. 
tax-paying railroads cannot be expected 
to continue always if it is to be forever 
subject to increasing competition with 
commercial transportation which has the 
advantage of the use of government-cre- 
ated and government-maintained facili- 
ties without paying reasonable charges 
for such use. 

Such are, in substance, the impres- 
sions we should seek to create and en- 
large. There are countless facts to sup- 
port them, and there are many ways to 
present such facts to the public. The 
public relations task of the industry is to 
use these ways for presenting facts—and 
to keep on doing it, in varied form, over 
and over again. 

A Job for the Whole Industry. Such 
a program, it should be emphasized, is 


not a matter for the Association of 
American Railroads alone. It calls for 


the active participation of all railroads. 
Nor is it a matter merely for the public 
relations officers of the railroads and 
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their staffs. It calls for the interest and 
assistance of railroad officers and -nen 
of every department. 

Such a program must reach not only 
one vast and vague public, but many 
groups within the public. Railroad men 
themselves are one of these groups, and 
the most important group of all—for it 
is through railroad men that the most 
effective contacts are made with the oth- 
ers. If the goal of equal treatment and 
opportunity for railroads is to be 
reached, railroad men themselves must 
understand the situation and must help 
to spread that understanding. 


Railroad Advertising. There is no 
way of communication so effective as 
the direct personal contact of an in- 
formed and enthused railway man with 
an interested outsider, but to put the 
facts before great numbers of persons, 
it is necessary to have recourse also to 
some or all of the three great mass 
means of communication—the press, the 
radio and the moving picture. 

As an industry, the railroads have not 
been extensive users of the proved power 
of advertising, either when considered in 
relation to the size and importance of 
the industry itself, or in comparison with 
what is done by other forms of trans- 
‘ portation. A single air line, for exam- 
ple, having operating revenues of only a 
little more than $30,000,000 in 1943 (the 
latest year for which the comparison is 
available), spent more for advertising 
and publicity than did all of the thirty 
Class I railroads in the Southern and 
Pocahontas regions combined. 

If the railroad industry as a whole 
spent as much, in proportion, for adver- 
tising and publicity as the domestic air 
line industry, its budget for those pur- 
poses would be more than $300,000,000 
per year, instead of theless than $15,- 
000,000. which it actually is. Even put- 
ting the comparison on the basis of pas- 
senger revenues alone, railroad expendi- 
tures would have to be approximately 
$85,000,000 per year to match air line 
expenditures for these purposes. 

Advertising and publicity expense of 
motor bus lines in the same year 1943 
were more than 74/100ths of one per 
cent of revenues, and by motor truck 
freight lines were 27/100ths of one per 
cent, as contrasted with expenditures for 
like purposes by railroads of less than 
14/100ths of one per cent, to which 
might be added expenditures of the A. 
A. R. for public relations and advertis- 
ing of slightly more than 1/100th of one 
per cent of railroad revenue. 

Railroad expenditures for such pur- 
poses include advertising in newspapers, 
chiefly by the railroad companies, and in 
general magazines, farm publications, 
business magazines, and youth and edu- 
cational magazines, chiefly by the Asso- 
ciation. The other great mass medium 
of advertising which, by reason of its 
broad national coverage, would seem to 
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be especially suitable for use by the As- 
sociation is network radio broadcasting. 

Radio broadcasting offers difficulties 
not to be found in magazine advertising 
in that the advertiser must provide not 
only his advertising appeal and message 
but must also, in his program, provide 
the equivalent of the interest and enter- 
tainment afforded by the editorial con- 
tent of magazines or newspapers. Radio, 
on the other hand, has been found effec- 
tive in reaching great numbers of per- 
sons. The problem, if the Association 
is to use network radio, is one of finding 
a program appropriate to the industry 
and of providing the necessarily large 
appropriation to cover its cost. 

The Next Generation. For the most 
part, the program of advertising, infor- 
mation, posters, public addresses, motion 
pictures and other material produced 
and used by the railroad industry ad- 
dresses itself to the adults of today. But 
there are still more important people to 
be addressed and interested—the young 
people, who, at the rate of 2,500,000 a 
year, are reaching maturity and taking 
their places in the world. In reaching 
these young people with their story, the 
railroads have the advantage of what- 
ever it is that makes everybody like to 
watch the trains run. This interest in 
trains, however, must compete with 
many another fascinating subject, in- 
cluding the newest of them all, the air- 
plane, which has been so greatly glamor- 
ized by war. 

In addition to the natural interest so 
excited by air transportation, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and_ the 
United States Office of Education, both 





agencies of the federal government, have 
joined forces in an “all-out drive to ‘air- 
condition’ American youth, by stimulat- 
ing aviation education in elementary 
schools and high schools.” 

One of the direct results of this pro- 
gram, which has been under way for 
three years, has been the introduction 
of aviation courses in approximately 14,- 
000 of the 28,000 high schools and jun- 
ior high schools in the United States. 

The agencies of the federal govern- 
ment have also promoted the “Air-Age 
Education” series of sixteen school text- 
books, and the preparation and publica- 
tion of an encyclopedic “Source Book of 


Aviation Material for Elementary and | 


Junior High Schools.” From this work, 
prepared at the expense of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration by a special 
staff of educators working at Stanford 
University, writers of school textbooks 
on such diverse subjects as history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, composition, spell- 
ing, physics and chemistry may obtain 
data, including maps, graphs and illus- 
trations, for inclusion in their works. 

Besides the promotional work of the 
federal government and the commercial 
air transportation companies, interest in 
air transportation is further stimulated 
by the activities of the producers of air- 
planes and parts, fuel, lubrication and 
other aviation supplies. 

When it comes to railway transporta- 
tion, the picture is quite different. The 
federal government is doing nothing to 
promote the study of railway transpor- 
tation in schools and colleges. 

The extent to which air transporta- 
tion is being promoted by others than 
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the air transportation companies them- 
selves is indicated by a study of the list- 
ings of free and inexpensive materials 
available for school use and extensively 
used by teachers, librarians and others. 
An analysis of 13 representative lists of 
this sort shows that 85 per cent of all 
the items dealing with railway transpor- 
tation came from the railway companies 
themselves or their trade associations, 
with only 3 per cent of such listings is- 
sued by government agencies, and an- 
other 3 per cent by the railway supply 
industry. On the other hand, the airline 
companies and their associations pro- 
duced only 32 per cent of the listings 
available under the heading of air trans- 
portation, and motor transport compa- 
nies and their trade associations only 18 
per cent of the available material on 
highway transportation, with govern- 
ment agencies and the suppliers of equip- 
ment and materials providing most of 
the balance. 

The public relations program of the 
Association of American Railroads in- 
cludes the production and distribution of 
literature and information to fill the nu- 
merous requests received, largely from 
schools and colleges. Such requests and 
inquiries received by the Association di- 
rect (not counting those which are re- 
ceived by individual railroads or the re- 
gional organizations) come from ap- 
proximately 50,000 persons a year. 

Major items of material made avail- 
able for school use, either by the A. A. 
R. direct or for distribution through the 
4 tegional organizations or individual rail- 
/roads, include the Teacher’s Kit for a 

Study of Railway Transportation, of 
which more than 300,000 copies have 
ybeen put in the hands of teachers; Rail- 
y roads at Work, a pupil’s booklet de- 
‘| signed to be used with the “Teacher’s 
Kit,” of which about 1,000,000 copies 
have been distributed in the past twelve 
months; the well-known Quiz, contain- 
ing 450 questions and answers on rail- 
roading, the distribution of which has 
exceeded 1,175,000; A Bibliography of 

Railway Literature, of which more than 
‘ 400,000 copies have been distributed, 
-v and a new booklet, the Development of 
\/ Railroad Transportation in the United 

States, distribution of which is now be- 
~Sinning. These are to be supplemented 
\ uAduring the coming year by a new booklet 

- on Railroad Research. 

The above is in addition, of course, to 
the widespread use by schools of A. A. 
R. and other railroad motion pictures. 
Several major school systems have re- 
quested that there be assigned to them 
permanently prints of Life Line of the 
Nation, the first A. A. R. motion pic- 
ture, and arrangements are being made 
to do so. 

It is anticipated that, with additional 
subjects available in 1946, the use of 
railroad motion pictures in the schools 
will be greatly stimulated. 
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The Immediate Need. Vital as is this 
fundamental and long range task of put- 
ting information about transportation 
into the hands of the young people grow- 
ing up, there is a more immediately 
pressing need to continue, enlarge and 
intensify the effort to attain now that 
better public understanding and appre- 
ciation of railroad progress, achieve- 
ments and problems which the industry 
set up as a goal ten years ago. 

Progress, much progress, has been 
made toward securing the first two of 
these objectives. There is a better pub- 
lic appreciation of railroad progress and 
achievements. That better appreciation 
must be preserved while the industry 
seeks the third point in its program—a 
better understanding of the problems of 
railroads as the essential heart of the 
transportation system upon which the 
very life of the nation depends. 

In seeking this result, there is an im- 
portant place for the work of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, telling 
the general railroad story to the public 
of the nation, largely in medéa which 
circulate nationally, and furnishing in- 
formation and material for use and dis- 
tribution by others interested. The As- 
sociation must of necessity, however, 
deal with “least common denominators” 
which apply to the industry as a whole. 
There is a larger and more important 
place for the individual railroads and 
their regional and state organizations, 
telling the story of what railroads do and 





what they contribute, with all the added 
power and effectiveness which local il- 
lustration and concrete example can 
give. There is a still greater opportu- 
nity in the hands of the individual rail- 
road man and woman, whose real inter- 
est in sound and equal treatment for all 
forms of transportation is second to 
none. 

Securing the sort of understanding 
and appreciation which is sought will 
not settle railroad problems. It will 
not in and of itself insure the sort of 
action which will need to be taken by 
state and national public bodies to cor- 
rect, specific inequalities and handicaps 
under which the railroads labor. But 
it will help to create the atmosphere 
within which such subjects may be 
considered on their merits by those 
who have the responsibility for dealing 
with them—without the prejudices, 
misunderstandings and  antagonisms 
which have sometimes colored such 
consideration. 

Few Railroads Adequately Organized. 
Toward this goal the railroad industry 
has made no more than a start. It is 
not at present adequately organized to 
do much more. Comparatively few 
railroad companies have strong and well- 
staffed public relations departments or 
offices, charged with the duty and re- 
sponsibility of seeing that their part of 
the story is told and their part of the 
work done. It is not so much a matter 
of money—though the industry spends 
little enough in the whole related field 
of advertising, publicity and public re- 
lations—as it is a matter of interest. 

Railroad men, unfortunately, tend to 
be departmentalized in their thinking. 
In most cases they have little occasion 
in their work to know, or think, of all 
the other things it takes to build and 
maintain and operate a railroad, to get 
the traffic upon whieh it depends, to 
collect and conserve its revenues, and 
all the rest. They have little occasion 
to reflect upon what the railroad as a 
whole does, and what it means. It 
requires a conscious effort, and some 
direct attention, to cause men to lift up 
their eyes and look out over the rim, 
beyond their jobs to the railroad as a 
whole, and beyond that to the industry 
as a whole, and beyond the railroads to 
their place in the nation’s transportation 
system, and the nation’s life. 

It is an effort, though, which might 
well engage the best thought of leaders 
in the railroad industry, both in manage- 
ment and among the organized em- 
ployees. Success in such an effort to 
inform railroad men about the business 
of which they are a part, and to enthuse 
them with its possibilities and meaning, 
could mean a million “missionaries”— 
a mighty force toward the sound public 
policies of transportation upon which so 
largely depends the future of the rail- 
roads and of all connected with them. 
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Robert B. McColl 


S briefly reported in the Railway 

Age of January 5, in a series of 
administrative changes announced on 
December 27 by the board of directors 
of the American Locomotive Company, 
Duncan W. Fraser, president, was 
elected chairman of the board to succeed 
William C. Dickerman, who has re- 
- signed. Mr. Dickerman will continue 
as a director and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee and also will remain 
in a consultative capacity. Robert B. 
McColl, executive vice-president, was 
elected president. 

Mr. Dickerman’s resignation follows 
the end of the war, during which period 
he remained on active duty at the re- 
quest of the board of directors. He was 
born in Bethlehem, Pa., in December, 
1874. He was graduated from Lehigh 
University with a degree in mechanical 
engineering in 1896 and was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of engin- 
eering in 1938. He began his career 
with the Milton Car Works in 1896, 
serving successively in the auditing, 
purchasing and engineering depart- 
ments. In 1899, on formation of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., of which 
the Milton Car Works became a part, 
he was appointed assistant manager of 
the Milton, Pa., district. He was sales 
agent and general sales agent of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. in New 
York in 1900-05 and vice-president of 
that company from 1905-29. During 
the period 1919-29, he was in charge 
of all operations of the company. 

Mr. Dickerman was elected president 
of the American Locomotive Company 
in 1929 and chairman of the board on 
March 1, 1940. He also held the posi- 
tions of president and director of the 
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Duncan W. Fraser 


Changes 
in Alco 
Top 


Executives 


American Locomotive Sales Corpora- 
tion; director and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., the American Car & 
Foundry Motors Co., the General Steel 
Castings Company, and the United Gas 
Improvement Co.; and director of the 
American-Canadian Properties Corpor- 
ation, the American Car & Foundry 
Securities Co., the First Milton Na- 
tional Bank, the Carter Carburetor 
Corporation, the J. G. Brill Company, 
the Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., 
and the Shippers’ Car Line Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Fraser, who was born in Pictou 
County, Nova Scotia, has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1940. He 
entered the locomotive business as an 
apprentice at the Rhode Island Loco- 
motive Works in Providence, R. I., and 
in 1904 was transferred to the Mon- 








William C. Dickerman 





treal Locomotive Works, Ltd., at Mon- 


treal, Canada. After becoming man- 
aging director of this Canadian affiliate 
of the American company, he was elect- 
ed vice-president of American Locomo- 
tive in 1920 and a director in 1924. He 
is a director of the General Steel Cast- 
ings Corporation, the Canada Iron 
Foundries, Ltd., the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, and the Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Ltd. 

Mr. McColl, who has served since 
September 27, 1945, as executive vice- 
president, and who as vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing directed the 
company’s vast war production pro- 
gram, began his career in the locomo- 
tive business near his native Kilmar- 
nock, Scotland. After a period with 
the original builder of the steam loco- 
motive, Robert Stephenson & Sons, in 
Darlington, England, he joined the 
Montreal Locomotive Works where he 
worked during the first world war. He 
then returned to England with the 
Armstrong Whitworth Company but 
soon rejoined American Locomotive 
as assistant manager of the Schenectady, 
N. Y., works. He since has been man- 
ager of this plant; of the company’s 
Diesel engine manufacturing division; 
president of the Alco Products, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the company; and vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
of American Locomotive. 

The new officers of American Loco- 
motive assume similar posts with the 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., 
while W. L. Lentz, recently elected 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing of American Locomotive, also has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
Montreal works. 
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Symposium on Passenger Car Design 





A.S.M.E. forum on passenger-car design brings car depart- 


ment officers, traffic men, and car builders together in 


an open discussion of factors influencing car construction 


ASSENGER cars for 1946 was the 

subject discussed before a session of 
the Railroad Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on No- 
vember 29, 1945, at the annual meeting 
of the Society at New York at which 
the principal speaker was Allen W. 
Clarke, assistant general mechanical en- 
gineer, American Car & Foundry Co. 
W. S. Sheehan, vice-president, General 
Steel Castings Corporation and chair- 
man of the Railroad Division’s executive 
committee, presided at the meeting. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Clarke’s paper, discussions 
were presented by H. F. McCarthy, ex- 
ecutive assistant to the president, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford; P. W. 
Kieffer, chief engineer motive power 
and rolling stock, New York Central; 
F, L. Murphy, chief engineer, Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company ; 
Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale, chief engineer, 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany; K. F. Nystrom, chief mechanical 
officer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific; D. C. Turnbull, Jr., execu- 
tive assistant, Baltimore & Ohio, and J. 
C. Travilla, chief mechanical engineer, 
General Steel Castings Corporation. Mr. 
Clarke’s paper and all of the discussions 
are presented herewith in abstract form. 


Mr. Clarke’s Paper 


In speaking of the introduction of 
streamlined trains in 1934 and 1935, 
Mr. Clarke said, “In the early designs 
of lightweight streamlined trains, great 
emphasis was placed on the reduction of 
wind resistance. To obtain this reduc- 
tion the width and height of cross sec- 
tion was decreased over conventional 
cars, greatly restricting the useful space 
for passengers. Wind-tunnel tests have 
demonstrated the relative unimportance 
of cross section dimensions to wind re- 
sistance. In 1940 the Association of 
American Railroads adopted a standard 
cross section contour, 10 ft. wide over 
side posts and 13 ft. 6 in. from rail to 
top of roof. These dimensions will pre- 
vail in the 1946 models. The A. A. R. 
cross section provides for a curved skirt 
extending to 22 in. from the rail. The 
skirt adds to the streamline appearance 
but permits accumulations of dirt, snow 
and ice and adds to the difficulties of 
maintenance men working on equipment 
mounted under the car. Some of the 


1946 models will have the A. A. R. skirts 
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but considerable numbers will appear 
either without skirts or with the ‘hem- 
line’ considerably higher than the 22 in. 
A. A. R. dimension from the rail. 

“As a result of injury to passengers 
and damage to equipment under some 
very unusual wreck conditions there 
have arisen requirements by some rail- 
roads considerably exceeding those of 
the A. A. R, 1939 specification. Such 
increases in strength requirements will 
result in weight increases of 5,000 or 
more pounds per car. The builders can 
design for any specified assumed or test 
loads but in so doing must add to the 
weight and cost regardless of the mate- 
rial used. As a matter of fact, the A. 
A. R. minimum figures have been ex- 
ceeded by most of the designs built in 
the past and this will hold true for the 
1946 models. Also, strength calcula- 
tions are usually based on the framing 
members only and do not take into ac- 
count the value of inside finish, parti- 
tions, and accessories.” 

Mr. Clarke analyzed the forces acting 
on the center sill and included formulae 
in his paper for determining center-sill 
moments close enough for practical pur- 
poses. He pointed out that center-sill 
area controls the compressive stress due 
to end load and is of greater importance 
in its relation to bending moment 
stresses. Because deflections control 
stress distribution in the structure, he 
stated that the modulus of elasticity and 
the moment of inertia, a function of area, 
are physical properties more important 
than tensile strength. 


Four Basic Materials 


Referring to materials for the 1946 
passenger cars, Mr. Clarke said, “The 
materials used before the war and which 
will continue in use are (1) mild carbon 
steel, copper bearing, (2) low-alloy 
high-tensile steels; (3) stainless steels, 
and (4) aluminum alloys. However, 
new alloys with improved properties are 
now available, especially in the low-alloy 
high-tensile steels and aluminum. De- 
signs employing all of these materials 
may be expected to meet and exceed the 
minimum requirements of the A. A. R. 
specification, Other factors which must 
be considered are weight, cost, and ap- 
pearance. 

“As the total weight of the material 
in the structural shell is only from 25 to 





35 per cent of the total weight of the 
completed car, the percentage of total 
weight which can be saved by the use of 
light high-strength materials and careful 
design is somewhat limited. For exam- 
ple, the total truck weight will usually 
equal or slightly exceed the weight of a 
low-alloy high-tensile steel shell. This 
indicates the necessity for a thorough 
study of weights of specialties, finish 
materials, and accessories as a fertile 
field for weight reduction. 

“Of the four basic materials men- 
tioned, mild carbon steel will produce 
the heaviest car, other factors being 
equal. Considering a coach 85 ft. long 
over the coupler pulling faces, with four- 
wheel trucks and other features the 
same, the use of low-alloy high-tensile 
steel or stainless steel with equal 
strength values will show a weight sav- 
ing of 6 to’8 per cent of the total car 
weight over mild carbon steel and the 
use of aluminum will show about a 15 
per cent saving. 

“Lowest costs favor the use of mild 
carbon steel but with the weight penal- 
ty as mentioned above. The cost of 
low-alloy high-tensile steel construction 
is less than for stainless steel construc- 
tion with little if any difference in 
weight when designs are of equal 
strength. The cost of aluminum has 
been reduced steadily as production has 
increased. A large number of the new 
cars will use the aluminum alloys for a 
major portion of the framing members 
as well as for inside finish and fittings. 
When minimum weight is of vital im- 
portance due to power limitations, or 
other factors, aluminum alloys will be 
the preferred structural material. 

“Tn exterior appearance the 1946 mod- 
els will be of three types, either shiny 
unpainted, painted, or a combination of 
shiny and painted. 

“Stainless steel in fluted sections is 
well adapted to the shiny unpainted ex- 
terior and may be applied either on 
framing of low-alloy high-tensile steel 
or stainless steel. The surface of stain- 
less steel, however, is not well adapted 
to the application of paint coatings. A 
similar shiny unpainted fluted appear- 
ance will be accomplished on a number 
of cars of aluminum construction by the 
use of extruded anodized aluminum. 
mouldings. 

“For painted exteriors, low-alloy 
high-tensile steel and aluminum con- 
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struction are best adapted. With the 
spot-welded attachment of side sheets 
the low-alloy high-tensile steel sides will 
be perfectly smooth without exposed 
rivet heads or other projections, which 
makes cleaning easy and accumulates a 
minimum of dirt enroute. The painted 
exterior or the combination of painted 
surfaces with unpainted fluted surfaces 
have the advantage of making distinc- 
tive color schemes possible for individ- 
ual railroads. When tied in with an 
advertising program this color scheme 
will soon become a symbol of the par- 
ticular railroad in the public mind, 


Car Types 


“Of the cars on order for 1946, not 
including sleepers, coaches considerably 
outnumber cars of other types. This 
probably represents a trend on the part 
of the railroads to exert their best ef- 
forts to attract the coach passenger and 
a recognition of this class of travel as 
the best field for the profitable move- 
ment of large numbers of people. It is 
in this field that the railroads have their 
greatest advantage over the other forms 
of transportation, namely, the comfort 
which comes from adequate space, giv- 
ing the passenger freedom to move about 
and at the same time moving large num- 
bers of people at low cost. 

“In the luxury cars such as diners, 
lounge, and parlor cars, we will see 
striking examples of the ultimate in de- 
corative features and in new facilities 
such as private rooms, cocktail lounges, 
motion pictures, space for dancing and 
children’s play rooms. The coaches will 
have less radical innovations but will in- 
clude many refinements. Seats will be 
more comfortable both for day and night 
travel; lighting will be improved espe- 
cially in the better application of fluores- 
cent lighting; vestibules, end doors, and 
passageways will be wider for easy en- 
trance and exit; improved arrangements 
for the stowage of luggage will be pro- 
vided, and washrooms and toilets will be 
of ample size and equipped with new 
space-saving arrangements of wash- 
stands and vanity dressers. Cleanliness 
is of the utmost importance to passenger 
comfort and increased attention is being 
given to details which contribute to easy 
cleaning and maintenance. 

“Such coach equipment, offering max- 
imum safety and comfort, will certainly 
attract passenger travel to the railroads 
in such volume as to permit profitable 
operation at low cost to the traveler. 


Standardization 


“It is apparent that there is going to 
be wide variety in the 1946 passenger 
train cars. This is true, not only of the 
various types of cars for distinctly dif- 
ferent services, but even for cars of the 
same type such as coaches. Floor plans 
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differ for each railroad, some requiring 
small toilets and maximum seating ca- 
pacity, others desiring large washrooms 
and exceptionally wide seat spacing. 
Framing materials and even designs pro- 
duced by the several builders of the 
same basic material vary greatly in de- 
tail. This diversity requires large engi- 
neering forces, increases costs, and ham- 
pers production by the builders. Com- 
plete standardization is hardly possible 
at this stage in the development of the 
modern lightweight passenger car and 
standardization, however desirable from 
a production standpoint, should never be 
maintained to the point of stifling prog- 
ress. Much more, though, can be done 
without approaching this danger zone.” 


Mr. McCarthy’s Views 


As an authority on passenger traffic, 
Mr. McCarthy discussed the engineer- 
ing factors of new passenger car designs 
as presented by Mr. Clarke in their rela- 
tion to passenger appeal and needs. 
Speaking of exterior appearance, Mr. 
McCarthy stated, “From our experience 
with the early streamlined trains, we 
discovered that the streamlining of the 
exterior was but a dramatic gesture to 
drive home to the public the tangible 
improvements in comfort that were built 
into the cars, The exterior appearance 
was an entering wedge to attract and 
gave us a chance to demonstrate the sig- 
nificant improvements. 

“Mr. Clarke has thrown a bombshell 
when he makes the statement that, ‘The 
cost of low-alloy, high-tensile steel con- 
struction is less than for stainless steel 
construction with little, if any, difference 
in weight when designs are of equal 
strength.’ If this statement is true, and 
I’m not sure that it will stand in debate, 
then stainless steel is not going to per- 
sist in railway car construction except 
for exterior or trim use. The passenger 
department salesman can sell appearance 
and can sell a comfortable seat. In to- 
day’s market, when safety is taken for 
granted except in its demonstrated ab- 
sence, the passenger salesman cannot 
sell a center sill. 


Passenger Preference 


“Survey after survey of public prefer- 
ence has indicated that the public pre- 
fers and will accept more readily as mod- 
ern a car with liberal exterior use of 
natural metal finish. You will note the 
qualifying adjective, ‘liberal,’ because it 
is my belief that the combination natural 
finish and painted exterior is destined 
to become the standard railway car of 
the 1950’s. The individuality and the 


opportunities for exciting exterior de- 
sign which results from the combination 
have a positive sales advantage. The 
public and the prospective customers for 
the railroads now have in mind that any 


railroad car with comfortable seats and 
sufficient interior advantages to merit 
patronage must have a partially shiny 
exterior. However, shortly after half 
of the railroads utilize the natural finish 
metal, then the public will look for an- 
other symbol of change. 


Fundamentals Important 


“Within Mr. Clarke’s sentence which 
points out that the comfort which comes 
from adequate space gives the railroads 
their greatest advantage lies the clue to 
successful selling of the railways’ only 
passenger product—a seat in a car wiiich 
operates between cities. Railway pas- 
senger service is not now an indispens- 
able product to any individual or to any 
community, in that there are acceptable 
and practical substitutes in a peacetime 
economy. The private automobile, the 
bus, and the airplane provide adequate 
and satisfactory alternative passenger 
transport and, therefore, we compete in 
a completely free market. We must 
provide greater safety, comfort, and lux- 
ury than the average individual can se- 
cure in his own home, and the price of 
this comfort and speedy transportation 
must not exceed our present rate levels. 
For that reason I do not emphasize the 
types of cars with teeter boards for chil- 
dren and dancing space for ‘jitterbugs.’ 
These developments are dramatic, eye- 
catching material for advertising and 
publicity to help us solve the fundamen- 
tal problem of attracting ‘seats’ to sit on 
our seats. It’s entirely too easy to em- 
phasize the unusual, and fail to solve the 
fundamental. 


Diversity Required 


“There have been many recommenda- 
tions regarding standardization, In Mr. 
Clarke’s paper there is a trace of that 
dissatisfaction with respect to the lack 
of progress in attaining uniformity of 
design. The runs and passenger den- 
sity characteristics of the railroads that 
will be in the passenger business in 1955 
are so dissimilar that I cannot look for- 
ward to complete uniformity of design. 
In order to attract customers to the New 
York-Boston runs on the New Haven 
we must utilize double vestibule cars— 
our intermediate stops and the need for 
speeded-up schedules require quick exit 
and entrance. In contrast, other con- 
siderations require and permit use of 
single vestibule cars between, for in- 
stance, New York and St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

“We certainly can go too far in adopt- 
ing standardization of design so long as 
our markets are not standardized. The 
only railroads that stand a chance of en- 
gaging in profitable passenger opera- 
tions during the competitive era ahead 
are those roads that have a favorable 
market condition and which precisely 
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tailor their passenger cars to the exact 
needs and ‘wants’ of the available mar- 
ket. I don’t believe that I am pessimis- 
tic when I make what I think is a realis- 
tic comment, that Mr. Clarke’s sentence, 
‘Such coach equipment offering maxi- 
mum safety and comfort will certainly 
attract to the railroads passenger travel 
in such volume as to permit profitable 
operation at a low cost to the traveler,’ 
applies only to a few railroads. 


More Truck Research 


“What railroads? The railroads 
that go beyond the major part of Mr. 
Clarke’s paper and pick up some of the 
topics which he mentions but does not 
stress. We simply must give the public 
an easier ride. Truck research and 
the problems of truck design must be 
carried much further. There is a wide- 
spread impression that shock absorbers 
are the answer, but there is also a wide- 
spread belief that the costs of main- 
tenance both in labor and in out-of- 
service time are excessive. Profitable 
passenger operations in future years 
will result from low maintenance costs, 
for the advancing costs of labor must 
be overcome in the design stage. There 
is no other aspect of the railroads’ 
passenger product which is of greater 
importance than improvement in the 
ease of the ride. From the standpoint 
of the passenger salesman I tell you we 
must improve our performance. 

“Mr. Clarke makes a very important 
point when he states that only 25 to 35 
per cent of the total weight of the 
completed car results from the ma- 
terial in the structural shell. Weight 
saving from a standpoint of speedy and 
efficient use of present and future mo- 
tive power is so tremendously impor- 
tant that I regret that Mr. Clarke did 
not include a similarly exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the remaining 65 to 75 per 
cent. 

“In the face of higher and higher 
labor cost per hour, we must minimize 
cleaning and maintenance man-hours. 
This also must be done by improved de- 
sign, for the standards of cleanliness 
on American railways must be vastly 
improved if we are successfully to com- 
pete. I cannot take for granted the 
pre-war cleanliness standards. The 
car builder, the operator, and the sales- 
man must unite to improve these stand- 
ards, especially in the washrooms, if we 
are successfully to attract and retain 
patronage. 


Seat Spacing 


“In seating, I think that we have 
made notable progress in meeting the 
public’s desires in recent years. In my 
mind it is regrettable that emphasis 
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seems to be on the number of inches be- 
tween seat centers rather than a less 
specific but more desirable emphasis 
upon room for the passenger. Our me- 
chanical department people have con- 
vinced me that adequate space for New 
Haven runs can be secured in 39%4-in. 
seat centers, although there seems to be 
an almost universal insistence upon a 
4114-in. minimum regardless of the me- 
chanism or the contour of the seat. In 
this connection, I am talking about the 
most modern and accepted type of re- 
clining seat design which has been 
adopted after careful research. Pri- 


marily, this is a job for designers and | 


engineers rather than interior decora- 
tors, for what we are selling funda- 
mentally is a comfortable, easy ride. 


Air Conditioning 


“Whether the data is received from 
questionnaire, interview or casual con- 
versation, the public expects that the 
air-conditioning installation in the 1946 
model coach will be vastly improved. 
Even Pegler, in his plea for simplicity, 
mentions the importance of air con- 
ditioning. We have been having too 
many failures during the past several 
years, and in the new cars we must ob- 
tain 100 per cent dependability. The 
design should provide an ample flow of 
cooled air to obtain the desired temper- 
ature, even in the face of capacity 
standees. Profitable passenger opera- 
tions will bring peaks of travel on 
weekends and holidays which will go be- 
yond our seven-day-a-week capacity. 
Aside from the complaints about fail- 
ures and inadequate cooling capacity, 
one of the great complaints about air 
conditioning results from the drafts 
caused by faulty design of the ducts. 
Whether or not the electrostatic dirt- 
removing devices are utilized in con- 
nection with air-conditioning installa- 
tion, the minimum standard must be an 
adequate, reliable air-conditioning sys- 
tem which will give us a significant ad- 
vantage over other modes of transporta- 
tion. This is one field in which we 
can excel, and we should capitalize upon 
it. 

“One advantage enjoyed by the rail- 
roads has never been properly exploit- 
ed: We can, and in the future we 
must, provide better lighting. Not only 
for passenger comfort and satisfaction, 
but also because the lights, themselves, 
provide a nighttime advertisement for 
our product, is it important that we take 
advantage of every one of the recent 
advances. Our railroad is experiment- 
ing with a cold-cathode fluorescent 
lighting system which fills the entire 
car with light, provides excellent light 
at reading plane, and yet eliminates 
glare, hot spots, and shadow. The 








greatest attention to lighting systems is 
warranted by our ability to excel com- 
petitive modes of transportation. 

“Although there have been notable 
advances in elimination of noise with- 
in the body of the car, much remains 
to be done, and the customer expects 
much more from the railroads. In de- 
sign of the shell, truck, and installa- 
tions of specialties constant attention 
must be given to elimination of vibra- 
tion and noise. Here, again, we have 
a positive advantage over the airplane, 
and are at a disadvantage with respect 
to the bus and private automobile. One 
of the great by-products of air condi- 
tioning was the elimination of the noisy 
ride. 


The Hand-Luggage Problem 


“So far as I know, only one attempt 
has been made to solve one of the rail- 
roads’ most serious problems—handling 
of hand baggage—at least only one at- 
tempt along structural and designing 
lines. Changed customs, changed lug- 
gage design, and the gradual decrease 
in the practice of checking baggage, has 
caused a serious problem within the car. 
This problem has been solved in part 
by improved luggage racks and storage 
bins, but the problem remains at final 
terminal destination. At intermediate 
points, slow baggage handling has had 
a harmful effect upon schedules. At 
terminal destination, with a concentra- 
tion of passengers, slow unloading is 
not only uncomfortable, but a positive 
deterrent to rail: travel. Passenger 
comfort and passenger satisfaction de- 
mand more experimentation and some 
alleviation of the present disabilities. 
Of course, these difficulties have been 
at a maximum during the past war 
years, but with return of competition 
new techniques in this field are essential. 
Baggage handling is a problem which 
will require most ingenious thought.” 


Mr. Kiefer Speaks 


Mr. Kiefer prefaced his discussion 
with an account of the many compli- 
cated mechanisms that are now a basic 
part of the modern passenger car and 
additional auxiliaries and conveniences 
that are being added or proposed for 
new cars. “To keep these cars moving 
on advertised schedules,” he said, “now 
necessitates and will continue to re- 
quire much more specialized mainte- 
nance attention with correspondingly 
higher costs in the future. We cannot 
have passenger cars with all this equip- 
ment without paying for them initially 
and currently and this fact must be 
faced and understood.” 

Referring specifically to Mr. Clarke’s 
paper, Mr. Kiefer stated, “There is 
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much discussion about the exterior ap- 
pearance of passenger trains and from 
our experience it is possible to develop 
good arguments in any direction, but 
I believe that moderate streamlining of 
motive power, cars, and trains, with 
appropriate external color and related 
treatment has a distinct public appeal 
and should be taken advantage of by the 
railroads within reasonable and prac- 
tical limits. At the higher speeds, 
streamlined construction is not without 
advantage in terms of reduced resist- 
ance. 


Car Exteriors 


“A number of important factors enter 
into the decision as to whether stain- 
less steel, aluminum, unpainted or 
painted surfaces, or combinations of 
both should be used, especially where 
complete trains are involved. The use 
of finish coatings on the private auto- 
mobile, including preference for’ the 
darker and more conservative colors, 
may be influenced by the fact that the 
owner either must pay for or perform 
the cleaning operations. Originally it 
was claimed, among other things, by 
the advocates of stainless-steel exteriors 
for passenger cars, and this was not 
confined to the different builders, that 
not only was the cost of painting saved 
but that little, if any, cleaning would 
‘be necessary. Subsequent experience 
has shown the need for the same clean- 
ing attention of stainless-steel exteriors 
as for painted surfaces and sometimes 
under certain conditions of operation 
the maintenance costs for this work on 
the former are higher than with the 
latter. 


Weight of Specialties 


“I am glad Mr. Clarke has pointed 
out the relatively small percentage of 
‘total car’ represented by the body shell, 
which amounts to about 25 to 35 per 
cent of the complete unit. Modern 
trucks are much different from those 
of a few years ago in that they support 
brake apparatus previously attached to 
the car body itself, and contain other 
additional features such as roller bear- 
ings, snubbers, bolster thrust links, and 
wheel-slip controls. 

“Beyond the ranks of the equipment 
designers this over-all car weight sit- 
uation is not generally realized or un- 
derstood and I agree fully with the 
author on ‘the necessity for a thorough 
study of weights of specialties, finished 
materials, and accessories’ by the sup- 
pliers of these important items. This is 
an urgent need but its fulfillment is not 
easy to attain because not infrequently 
the specialty manufacturer is inclined 
to think about his own equipment alone 
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and to conclude that a given number of 
pounds weight reduction therein is not 
important. What he should do is to 
consider this problem in terms of weight 
percentages against the total car and 
then get to work to make his contribu- 
tion accordingly. 

“Whether the initial cost of cars hav- 
ing low-alloy high-tensile steel body 
construction is less than that of stain- 
less steel, is determined currently from 
actual bids on complete cars. As stated 
by the author, and with other things 
being equal, it is believed little, if any 
difference in weight of the complete 
unit may be expected to result from the 
respective uses of these two materials. 
In my opinion, much more experience 
must be accumulated and each situation 
must be studied separately before the 
overall economics with respect to the 
choice of materials can be judged in- 
telligently, but proper weight reduction 
is an important item.” 

In commenting on luggage handling, 
Mr. Kiefer mentioned the luggage 
elevator arrangement installed by one 
railroad with its disadvantages being 
additional cost, maintenance, space re- 
quired, and congestion caused by pass- 
enger crowding around the outlet. He 
said that luggage handling at destina- 
tions of long runs usually does not take 
over two minutes but that the habit of 
passengers to line up at the end of the 
car for ten minutes or more makes the 
luggage-handling time seem much 
longer. 

Mr. Kiefer referred to the progress 
made in humidity control and to the 
need for greater uniformity of heating, 
ventilating, and cooling. While it is 
necessary to design car interiors for ef- 
ficient cleaning he believed satisfactory 
conditions on long runs could only be 
maintained by adequate attention en- 
route and at terminals. 


Better Car Connections 


Referring to riding qualities and com- 
fort, Mr. Kiefer said, “The advent, 
several years ago, of effective double- 
acting cushioning devices and tight-lock 
couplers which replaces the usual vary- 
ing amounts of free slack with con- 
trolled resiliency, has made it unnec- 
essary to contend with rough action and 
dynamiting between the cars of non- 
articulated trains while starting, run- 
ning, or stopping. In addition to the 
sealed and better insulated bodies of air- 
conditioned cars, two of the most im- 
portant contributions to noise reduction 
have consisted of the car connection 
and the introduction of buffer-plate me- 
chanism designed for maintenance with 
relative freedom from slack, together 
with diaphragms at the ends of the cars, 
spring supported from the top. 








“The next most important problem 
is to reduce the effects of lateral car 
body action. If this could be brought 
up to the same relative standards as 
now are available for the elimination of 
noise and longitudinal shocks between 
cars, and the vertical ride obtained with 
latest trucks having the bolsters sup- 
ported by snubbed helical springs, little, 
if any instrumentation would be nec- 
essary for practical confirmation of the 
results.” 

Speaking of standardization he _ be- 
lieved it should be confined to car body 
design. “A standard of any kind,” he 
said, “is good and should be continued 
in use only so long as it is the best 
thing for the intended purpose, and in 
view of all of the foreseen competitive 
difficulties, including subsidized forms 
of competing transportation, it is not 
believed that now is the time to enforce 
rigid standardization. There is also 
some question as to whether reductions 
in prices from the builders would re- 
sult from this alone, even though it 
were accomplished. From the stand- 
point of the builder, quantity orders for 
cars appears to mean more in competi- 
tive bidding than any other one factor. 
One way to control costs is to avoid 
changes of consequence after orders 
have been placed. Such alterations al- 
ways result in substantial extras from 
the builders, for which justification us- 
ually can be shown.” 


Murphy and Travilla on Weight 


Mr. Murphy presented breakdown 
of the weight savings, comparing the 
weight of an old heavy weight coach 
with a new lightweight coach: 


Per Cent 
PME hake coe ces be ia anes owen 16.3 
eer SERA TRIOIT c6.o 6s 3.8 66 S626 dees saat 4.1 
Ur try Wa See ae osama Gee eee 8 
Air conditioning, heating and electrical 
equipment ......... nia)ais sb 8 6ieiaie.0 4.4/2) F 

Body specialties and misc. ............. 3:3 
NE ors nineteen eee eS a aise aeais See 6.9 

Total savings in car weight ...... 31.0 


Mr. Murphy included in his discus- 
sion an extensive treatment of truck 
design. He observed that experience 
with the modern four-wheel truck has 
demonstrated a safety comparable to 
any truck in service. “Furthermore,” 
he said, “there is a relationship be- 
tween the truck and body weight which 
affects riding qualities. A heavy truck 
under a light body is not conducive to 
the best ride. The weight of the con- 
ventional six-wheel truck with 5-in. by 
9-in. journals is - 48,000 lb. per car, 
while the weight of a modern four- 
wheel truck, for the average light- 
weight coach, with 5%4-in. by 10-in. 
journals is 36,000 lb. per car and the 
difference: in cost is approximately 
$3,000 per car in favor of the four- 
wheel tvpe. 
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“It is my belief that the railroads 
should take a keener interest in truck 
development,” he said. 

On standardization, Mr. Murphy 
stated, “We agree that the passenger- 
car industry can go much further in 
standardization without even approach- 
ing the point where progress may be 
stifled. The railroads can now help 
themselves and the industry if they 
would allow a little more leeway by 
permitting the use of some of the car- 
builders’ standard features of construc- 
tion rather than the railroad specifying 
every detail as to just how a battery 
box, the door, or the floor is to be made. 
Standardization of this type will save 
both time and money and will still per- 
mit tailoring of the car to suit the re- 
quirements that are determined by the 
traffic conditions in which the cars are 
to operate.” 


Truck Weights 


Mr. Travilla’s remarks dealt with the 
car trucks, particularly with respect to 
weights. He presented the following 
breakdown of truck weight to indicate 
the difficulty of getting weight out of 
the trucks: 


Truck Parts Per Cent 
Wheels, axles and boxes ........... : 35 
Truck frame and center plate .......... 25 
Brake cylinders and shoes ............ 15 
Equalizers and spring seats .......... 10 
RENEE oe iets rk doc ai rer alnaie cd Oise See aes 5 
WNECHCPTIATIOINARS coos cic 5 | afc 6 Gh be Bic igs eects 10 

100 


Of these items, it is possible, he said, 
to save 10 per cent of the truckframe 
weight by the use of alloy-steel castings 
—a reduction of 2.5 per cent of the total 
truck weight. 


Ragsdale on Stainless Steel 


Colonel Ragsdale confined his dis- 
cussion of Mr. Clarke’s paper to points 
on which he disagreed. He felt that 
the railroads should offer relaxed travel 
and not “added excitement” such as 
baby rooms, movie shows, and dance 
floors. He believed the Astra-Dome 
car will find limited application, “limit- 
ed in some cases by lack of overhead 
clearances.” He noted that a small per- 
centage of items cause a disproportion- 
ately large percentage of maintenance 
and personally wished someone would 
start an Anti-Outer Diaphragm Society. 

In respect to strength Colonel Rags- 
dale stated: “The Budd attitude has 
been that the A.A.R. practices were 
distinctly minimum. It was not intend- 
ed that we build down to them because 
they were supposed to be all-sufficient. 
Instead, the Budd Company has follow- 
ed the thought that we should build 
even beyond the strength of the strong- 
est car which might ever get into a 
train. With this in mind, we tested a 
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well-known coach of conventional heavy 
design. We used that rather than the 
A.A.R. practices as our yardstick. 
Naturally, we exceed all of those prac- 
tices. A recent test of a car represent- 
ing our postwar construction gave re- 
sults that are not just margins above 
the A.A.R. requirement; they are mul- 
tiples of them.” . 

Discussing materials, Colonel Rags- 
dale said: “Mr. Clarke comments upon 
the increased cost of stainless steel 
with, as he says, ‘...little if any differ- 
ence in weight when designs are of 
equal strength.” That is the point. 
When the weights are comparable, the 
strength values are not comparable. He 
admits a weight improvement over car- 
bon steel by the use of low alloys which 
are 30 per cent stronger than carbon 
steel, but denies any further improve- 
ment by the use of stainless, which is 
100 per cent stronger than the low 
alloys. 

“T realize that one doesn’t design 
from laboratory values alone. If we 
did, we’d still have wooden cars. It is 
a strange commentary that—by all 
formulas—one can build just as light 
and just as strong no matter whether 
one uses stainless steel, aluminum alloy, 
wood or presumably plastics. The re- 
spective values of tensile strength, 
modulus of elasticity and weight bal- 
ance out almost exactly. Actually, we 
use all four in our car building and to 
them add low-alloy steel, arc welded 
but stress relieved. There seems to be 
a use for everything, in its place, and 
price alone should not determine where 
it should go.” 


Nystrom Wants Less Weight 


Mr. Nystrom expressed the opinion 
that a passenger car can be built which 
will not weigh much over 100,000 Ib. 
“I know we can build a satisfactory 
passenger truck which will weigh 
30,000 Ib. per car set,” he said. “In 
connection with weight, I believe that 
the car builders have struggled and 
done a good job, but the specialty com- 
panies have not followed and probably 
do not appreciate the value of weight 
reduction. 

“In building passenger cars we 
should figure in ounces to save weight 
and I have a rough measuring stick to 
pay a maximum of a dollar for each 
pound of weight saved in passenger 
cars and locomotive design and a maxi- 
mum of ten cents per pound of weight 
saved in a freight car. 

“T very much liked Mr. McCarthy’s 
appraisal of passenger cars. I believe 
particularly the pretty exterior is much 
the same as a woman’s hat—the style 
changes. In the matter of skirts or 
shields, my opinion has been that they 





are entirely unnecessary, and at least 
one railroad has had the courage to ab- 
breviate them to a very considerable ex- 
tent. Col. Ragsdale advocated an anti- 
diaphragm league. I would like to an- 
nounce he has one member in it al- 
ready. In the 1946 cars, the Milwaukee 
Railroad is going to eliminate the outer 
diaphragms. 

“T have been very pleased to hear the 
emphasis placed on good riding. I 
think Mr. Murphy suggested the rail- 
roads should be more liberal in experi- 
menting. In the last 10 years, the Mil- 
waukee Railroad has built about 14 or 
15 experimental passenger trucks and 
is going to build another.” 


Turnbull Sticks to Traffic 


As a traffic man, Mr. Turnbull con- 
sidered the merchandising and not the 
engineering aspects of the subject. Re- 
ferring to passenger business, he said, 
“All railroads have at least three gen- 
eral classifications under which to op- 
erate in the passenger business, namely, 
commuter service up to trips of about 
50 miles maximum; runs of 300 or 400 
miles and over which might be termed 
long daylight trips and overnight travel, 
and the in-between service. 

“The design of the commuter-service 
equipment has not been mentioned to- 
day. Some railroads have little of this 
service and wish they had less while 
others are very much interested in it. 
I merely ask this question today: 
shouldn’t we continue to stick to sim- 
plicity of design, the rapid loading and 
unloading principles, durable but plain 
upholstery that can be quickly cleaned, 
linoleum or tile floors with floor corners 
eliminated, comfortable non-reclining 
seats, emergency toilet facilities, good 
lighting for newspaper and magazine 
reading, no air conditioning, but large 
fans and no food service? 

“We must insist upon using equip- 
ment designed or remodeled to do this 
job right. I am a commuter of nearly 
10 years standing, not on my own rail- 
road, and I have yet to hear a compli- 
ment paid to the rail service. The 
equipment is usually discarded equip- 
ment designed for another purpose, is 
poorly maintained, is not kept clean, and 
therefore gives the railroads, in general, 
a bad name. With urban parking con- 
ditions as congested and involved as 
they are I believe we can do a better 
job postwar in this field than we have 
done prewar. Let’s at least pay atten- 
tion to cleanliness, courtesy, dependa- 
bility, and rapidity of transit in this spe- 
cialized end of the passenger business. 
Maybe it is a “dead duck,” but at pres- 
ent it’s poor advertising. 

“So much attention has been given by 
the previous speakers to the equipment 
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which will serve rail passengers on the 
longest trips that I will comment briefly 
on only a few points. In the designs 
that we are thinking about, coaches 
containing 44 to 46 reclining seats, 52 
in. apart and operated on a reserved- 
seat basis, we should endeavor to find 
adequate space for luggage in addition 
to the coach racks. Further, let’s adopt 
the motto of the filling stations and put 
some cleanliness and freshness in the 
lavatory. 

“In my opinion the ‘bump,’ ‘the 
bulge,’ the ‘vista dome,’ the ‘astra dome’ 
or observation deck, are here to stay. 
It is a direct answer to bus advertising 
of ‘See the country from the open road.’ 

“Large, non-fogging, windows with 
easily operated venetian blinds, full and 
night lighting, dependable air condition- 
ing, the ingenious and non-offensive use 
of radio plus a public-address system 
and the possible skillful application of 
movies will be included on tomorrow’s 
trains. 

“The B.& O. still believes that the 
closest way to a patron’s heart is 
through his stomach. With the rail 
know-how and facilities in the diner, 
club car, and snack bar, we should be 
able to back the bus and airplane ‘off 
the map’ in this department. There 
should be no comparison in any travel- 
ers mind; the railroads can and must be 
far out in front. Some contend we 

_ should follow the example of the steam- 
ship and serve a snack mid-morning or 
mid-afternoon to those who desire it, to 
offset the meal service of the airplane. 

“From the sleeping-car viewpoint the 
roomette and bedroom will probably 
maintain their popularity in the next 
decade and will continue to be improv- 
ed. So many times in these busy days 
a roomette is used by two persons. My 
suggestion is to offset the aisle of the 
roomette car and add a few inches on 
one side for the double and take off a 
few on the other side for the single. 
Beyond this we’ve got to find a con- 
venient way for the roomette traveler 
to go to the lavatory without going 
through the present elaborate pro- 
cedure. 


A Challenging Opportunity 


“On the long trip the train service 
and facilities must be the best we can 
give for the price of the ticket, without 
being elaborate, gaudy or impractical. 
The equipment needed for service be- 
tween the 50-mile commuter-run and 
the very long trip is in a different class 
and must be so regarded, usually being 
confined, however, to the limits of de- 
sign as described in the other two 
classes. 

“Five years ago, in 1940, we aver- 
aged 13 passengers to a car and our 
passenger miles were less than one- 
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third of present values. We were 
building then, creating traffic, gaining 
from the 1938 bottom; not very fast, 
but still going forward. Now that 
we're slowly losing the wartime traffic, 
let’s be smart enough to level off at a 
different point this time, let’s take the 


high road and keep on our toes, take 
same big business from the private 
automobile and show ‘Mr. Airplane’ 
that we can successfully merchandise 
our product to his envious admiration 
and at rates which will make him 
hustle.” 


And They Call It “Bargaining” 
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Favors Platforms 
at Train-Floor Level 


ToLevo, OHIO 
To THE Epitor: 

Perhaps in some of your future pages 
you could draw attention to the difficulty 
we all have in getting on or off passenger 
trains, especially day coaches. The time 
has come, it seems to me, to do something 
about loading and unloading at car-floor 
levels. Millions of patrons would thank the 
roads if it were made possible for them to 
enter and leave with ease. The railroads 
are on a vast car-building program, which 
means that most of the old open vestibule 
cars without the step covers will be retired. 

Need anyone call attention to the difficuity 
of boarding a train with two bags, a box 
of lunch, and a four-year-old child? Or of 
getting off a train? Or of that last high 
step? When traveling Pullman, porter 
help is extended, but not so in the coach. 

So much for the physical discomfort of 
getting on or. off a train. Next is time. 
Has anyone ever figured out how much 
time would be saved by train-floor loading 
and unloading? Time is money and the 
time saved would pay for the cost of rais- 
ing platforms in certainly not over five or 
six years. Express and mail could be han- 
dled to much better advantage because plat- 
form trucks could be run right into the ex- 
press and mail cars. Fewer packages would 
fall off low trucks and if any did, the drop 
would not be so far. 

Toledo is to have a new union station. 
Will we have old fashioned rail-level plat- 
forms or car-level platforms? Do not you, 
too, have a feeling of ease and comfort 
when you board a train at Grand Central, 
New York? Why must we do a monkey 
act when we board trains everywhere else? 


H. G. Hugn, 


General Traffic Manager. 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Universal Directory of Railway Officials 
and Railway Year Book, 1945-1946, com- 
piled from official sources under the di- 
rection of the editor of “The Railway 
Gazette.” 586 pages. 8% by 5% in. 
Bound in cloth. Published by the Di- 
rectory Publishing Company Limited, 33 
Tothill Street, Westminster S.W.1, Lon- 
don, England. Price 20 shillings. 

With the present edition, this publication 

begins its second half-century of continu- 
ous publication. Due to a fire in November, 

1944, all of the standing type was destroyed. 
The improvement in the world situation, 
however, enabled the publisher to use the 
inevitable period of delay to revise the 
volume far more thoroughly than otherwise 
would have been the case. 

_The first section of the book covers in- 
dividual railways throughout the world, 
together with the names, titles and addresses 
of principal officers. Particulars of mile- 
age, equipment and financial results are 
included. The second part of the book is 
devoted to statistical and other information, 
and includes tables on the development of 
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COMMUNICATION and BOOK... 


the world’s railway mileage, the principal 
gages in use, fast train runs and the world’s 
longest railway tunnels, as well as detailed 
statistics on British railways. A chronology 
of railway history, a railway bibliography 
and three indexes—country, general and 
personal—conclude the book. 


Color Dynamics 

(Continued from page 141) 
usual plan, all electrical conduit, switch 
boxes and motors were painted a focal 
red, to make them stand out in bold re- 
lief. 

Two objectives were always kept in 
mind while selecting the color combina- 
tions—first, that there should be an easi- 
ly-detected color difference between the 
stationary and moving parts of machines, 
and between these and the material be- 
ing worked or handled; and, second, that 
the colors used could be relied on to re- 
flect the necessary brightness. On this 
basis, designating tints as separate col- 
ors, seven colors were used in the physi- 
cal laboratory, as follows: 

(1) Focal ivory 

(2) Vista green—a dark shade 

(3) Focal yellow—the spectrum color 

(4) Focal biege 
633 Focal red—a dark shade | ; 

(6) Sea-foam green—a relatively light shade 

(7) Suntone—a light shade of yellow 

Both focal and receding colors were 
applied to the walls, the sidewalls being 
painted with sea-foam green and the end 
walls with suntone; a dado of vista green 
being used with both colors. Cabinets 
and cupboards are finished in beige or 
vista green, but in both cases the doors 
are beige. Work benches have vista 
green bodies and focal yellow tops. In 
general, the stationary parts of machines 
are vista green and moving parts are 
focal yellow. As already mentioned, 


however, this was varied somewhat to. 


meet special conditions, such as fly- 
wheels, which are painted focal red, and 
operating handles, which are focal yel- 
low or focal beige. Another variation is 
the color scheme for a shaper, in which 
the ram is beige and the head and table 
a focal yellow. One of the illustrations 
shows in detail the color arrangement 
for each of the machines and other 
equipment in this laboratory. 


Laboratories Differ 


There is considerable difference in the 
arrangement of the two laboratories. In 
the Physical laboratory, which is approx- 
imately 40 ft. by 75 ft. in area, the floor 
space is clear, except for an office enclo- 
sure, 12 ft. by 18 ft., in one corner. On 
the other hand, the open-floor area of 
the chemical laboratory, which is 42 ft. 
by 46 ft., is bounded on two adjacent 








sides by a series of offices, work rooms 
and special test rooms, which are parti- 
tioned off from the main part of the 
room. 

In planning the color scheme for the 
chemical laboratory, it became apparent 
at once that it would need to be differ- 
ent from that of the physical laboratory, 
partly because there are only two or 
three small machines in this laboratory, 
and partly because the furniture in the 
main floor area consists primarily of 
cabinets, work benches and tables. Fur- 
thermore, because of the diversity of the 
work performed, no set rules that could 
be applied -universally were possible. 
Rather, it became necessary to consider 
each local situation on its merits and to 
work out the problem on this basis. Yet 
this was done in a satisfactory manner, 
without violating the general color 
scheme or creating disharmony. 

Five of the colors used in the physical 
laboratory were employed in the chemi- 
cal laboratory, the focal yellow being 
omitted and focal green being substitut- 
ed for the focal ivory, since there were 
no moving parts to be emphasized. One 
outer wall and the opposite inner wall 
were painted sea-foam green, while the 
other two were finished in suntone, da- 
dos of vista green being used with both 
colors. All cabinets on the main floor 
were coated with focal beige, both bod- 
ies and doors. This color was also used 
on the three machines on this floor, con- 
sisting of a metal-cutting band saw, a 
belt polisher and a cut-off grinder. All 
tables were likewise finished in focal 
beige, but the work benches have beige 
below tops of vista green. 

No color treatment was applied in the 
offices, except to the walls, which are 
sea-foam green with a dado of vista 
green. The toilets have walls of focal 
green with the same vista green dado. 
The photographic dark room is finished 
entirely in vista green, while the storage 
room is done with aluminum. Other 
workrooms are finished in suntone or 
sea-foam green, but all have the vista- 
green dados, the only exception being 
the wood-testing room, in which the 
dado is focal beige. 

To one who has never seen an instal- 
lation of color-dynamic painting, and 
who is familiar only with the usual grays 
and whites of the typical shop, unpre- 
pared entrance into either of these lab- 
oratories produces something of a shock. 
The first impression of bizarre use of 
colors passes quickly, however, leaving 
a pleasing effect, largely because of the 


- harmonious contrasts of the colors. As 


familiarity develops, particularly if this 
comes through participation in the work 
of the laboratory, it is discovered that 
the colors are restful, producing no eye 
strain or irritation of the nerves, and 
that the personnel is carrying out its 
work to better advantage than under the 
former system of painting. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Ist Quarter Loadings 
Seen Down 4 Per Cent 


Shippers’ Boards predict drop 
below the corresponding 
period of 1945 


Freight car loadings in the first quarter 
of 1946 are expected to be four per cent 
below those in the same period in 1945, 
according to estimates compiled by the 13 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards and made pub- 
lic on January 12. 

On the basis of those estimates, freight 
car loadings of the 30 principal commodi- 
ties will be 6,417,622 cars in the current 
quarter, compared with 6,687,839 actual car 
loadings for the same commodities in the 
first quarter of last year. Five of the 13 
boards estimate an increase in loadings for 
the first quarter of 1946 compared with the 
same period in 1945 and eight estimate de- 
creases. 

The tabulation below shows actual load- 
ings for each district in the first quarter of 
1945, the estimated loadings for the first 
quarter of 1946, and the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease. 

The 13 boards expect an increase in first- 
quarter loadings of 17 of the commodi- 
ties listed, and a decrease in 13. 


ses, 11.7 per cent; iron and steel, 9.7 per 
cent; hay, straw and alfalfa, 8.2 per cent; 
and coal and coke, 2.5 per cent. 


Chicago Station Committee 
Appoints Two Officers 


The South Side Railroad Terminal com- 
mittee, which is headed by Fred G. Gurley, 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, and was formed for the purpose of 
selecting a site for a new South Side rail- 
way terminal in Chicago, has appointed 
Charles P. Richardson as full-time termi- 
nal engineer and Russell Joseph as execu- 
tive secretary of the organization. 

Mr. Richardson is engineer of capital ex- 
penditures of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and had been prominently identified 
with a number of important engineering 
projects in the Chicago district, including 
the Chicago river straightening, the Calu- 
met Sag channel and others. His duties 
with the committee will include organiza- 
tion of an engineering staff to study and 
report on the terminal problem. 

Mr. Joseph is a member of the staff of 
Mr. Gurley’s Santa Fe offices and has been 
in railroad service since 1934. He will 
work in conjunction with Joseph d’Esposito, 
special adviser appointed by Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly to represent the city of Chicago in 
connection with the proposed project. 








Shippers’ Advisory Actual Loadings Estimated Loadings Per Cent 
Boards First Quarter 1945 First Quarter 1946 Increase 
EN” a ee : 111,987 131,266 i¥i2 
ee s 601,701 602,867 0.2 
REE Re Se ee 1,031,658 991,979 3.8d 
SERIE Oe OS sets antes ois ia:0 sis 930,489 882,582 5.2d 
EO Sk, ile gs a inieeibs's bo. 844,513 851,229 0.8 
IMEI Se iti ie Sy co koa els 303,819 293,288 3.5d 
OS : 300,158 271,865 9.4d 
1 Serene eee 888,850 858,395 3.4d 
I tes i sn eet 247,177 279,015 12.9 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas ............ 347,893 348,160 0.1 
RR Es oo ns id ns eo ; 543,742 397,096 27.0d 
oO Oe are 300,619 286,169 4.8d 
Pacific Northwest .............. 6 235,243 223,711 4.9d 
EMM e co ae aac niseies Bas 6,687,839 6,417,622 4.0d 


Among the increases expected are the 
following: Cement, 19.6 per cent; automo- 
biles and trucks, 12.9 per cent (incomplete 
account of strikes); grain, 11.6 per cent; 
agricultural implements and vehicles other 
than automobiles, 7.7 per cent; all canned 
goods, 6.3 per cent; citrus fruits, 5.8 per 
cent; brick and clay products, 4.7 per cent; 
salt, 4.5 per cent; poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts, 2.6 per cent; cotton, 2.5 per cent; and 
flour, meal and other meal products, 2.4 
per cent. 

Commodities for which decreases are es- 
timated and the amount of the decreases 
include the following: Petroleum and petro- 
leum products, 26.4 per cent; chemicals and 
explosives, 20.3 per cent; cotton seed and 
products, except oil, 18.7 per cent; machin- 
ery and boilers, 16.9 per cent; ore, 12.2 per 
cent; fresh fruits other than citrus fruits, 
12 per cent; metals other than iron and 
steel, 12 per cent; sugar, syrup and molas- 
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As reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 15, the committee is seeking a site 
for the new terminal which would serve 
railroads whose lines now terminate in the 
Illinois Central, Dearborn, Grand Central 
and La Salle Street stations. 


N. Y. Railroad Club to 
Hear J. H. Kelly 


When the New York Railroad Club 
meets at 8 p. m., January 17, at the Engin- 
eering Societies building, 33 West 39th 
street, New York City, J. H. Kelly, engin- 
eer, maintenance of way, New York Cen- 
tral System, Buffalo and East, will discuss 
“Maintenance of Way, Practices and De- 
velopment”. This is described as a “trea- 
sise on the advancement in maintenance of 
way practices on the New York Central 
during the past 25 years.” 





Truckers Tell Lea 
Just What Ails Them 


Say will of Congress has been 
flouted by ‘‘railroad- 
minded” I, C. C. 


Responding to the “questionnaire” dis- 
tributed by the House committee on inter- 
state and foretgn commerce in search of 
expressions of interested parties concerning 
the issues to be considered in its proposed 
investigation of the national transportation 
situation, the American Trucking Associa- 
tions has submitted a 90-page statement 
which reiterates and amplifies previous as- 
sertions that the “railroad-minded” Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has failed to 
measure up to its responsibilities, as set 
forth in the National Transportation Policy 
and the Transportation Act of 1940, and 
thereby has perpetuated the allegedly domi- 
nant position of the railroads in the trans- 
portation picture. 


Disobeys Congress—No investigation 
or new legislation is required to develop a 
transportation policy, the truckers’ organi- 
zation asserted. The policy already has 
been. enunciated, but the commission has 
failed to give effect to the expressed will 
of Congress, it said, and this may be due 
to one of three reasons: Unintentional 
misinterpretation of the will of Congress; 
deliberate intent to assert its own policy 
without regard to that laid down by Con- 
gress; or conviction, attained through the 
years, that the railroads are entitled to 
dominate domestic transportation, no mat- 
ter what the effect may be on “new and 
independent” forms of transportation. 

Even though the national policy is 
clearly set forth in the law, the A. T. A. 
went on to say, the truckers have no rea- 
son to believe that the commission will 
apply the standards there prescribed “in 
an equitable manner” to all forms of trans- 
portation subject to its authority. The 
range of the commission’s “administrative 
discretion” will have to be reduced, the 
truckers’ statement added, or that industry 
will “probably come to share the attitude 
of the air industry” opposing concentration 
of regulatory functions concerning trans- 
portation in a single body. 


Oppose “Integration”—One way in 
which the commission has “failed” in its 
interpretation of the National Transpor- 
tation Policy, according to the truckers’ 
organization, is its approval of acquisi- 
tions of motor carrier operations by rail- 
roads. Such acquisitions, the statement 
suggested, are part of the railroads’ “strat- 
egy,” namely, “to wipe out the historic 
policy of Congress to foster regulated inter- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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11 Months Net Income 
Was $508,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was _ 
$881,972,625 


Class I railroads in the first 11 months 
of 1945 had an estimated net income, after 
interest and rentals, of $508,000,000, as com- 
pared with $624,833,838 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944, according to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Association 
of American Railroads. The 11-months 
net railway operating income, before inter- 
est and rentals, was $881,972,625, compared 
with $1,032,972,531 in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

November’s estimated net income was 
$34,200,000, compared with $63,506,098; 
while the net railway operating income for 
that month was $61,321,067, compared with 
$91,218,307. In the 12 months ended with 
November, the rate of return averaged 3.42 
per cent, compared with 3.99 per cent for 
the 12 months ended November 30, 1944. 

[The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
advance summary of revenues, expenses, 
and net railway operating income for No- 
vember includes a footnote saying: “A num- 
ber of the carriers included in their Novem- 
ber accounts charges to operating expenses 
and credits to tax accruals as a result of 
the shortened period of amortization of de- 


Twenty Class I roads failed to earn inter- 
est and rentals in the 11 months, of which 
nine were in the Eastern district, one in the 
Southern region, and 10 in the Western 
district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the 11 months had an estimated net income 
of $203,000,000 compared with $261,693,607 
in the same period of 1944. For November, 
their estimated net income was $18,800,000 
compared with $22,153,312 in November, 
1944. These same roads in the 11 months 
had a net railway operating income of $366,- 
109,202 compared with $434,527,340 in the 
same period of 1944. Their November net 
railway operating income was $32,163,077 
compared with $36,287,443 in November, 
1944, 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 11 
months totaled $3,493,043,442, a decrease 
of 7.3 per cent compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1944, while operating expenses to- 
taled $2,717,800,331 or an increase of three 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the 11 months had an estimated net income 
of $71,000,000 compared with $93,627,843 in 
the same period of 1944. For November, 
they had an estimated net income of $3,400,- 
000 compared with $8,091,248 in November, 
1944. The 11-months net railway operat- 
ing income in the Southern region was 
$127,858,516 compared with $151,625,014 in 
the same period of 1944. The November 
net railway operating income was $8,918,- 
985 compared with $12,638,515 in Novem- 
ber, 1944. 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
Operating ratio—per cent 


CAL ee ee RO STE eR CTO 
Net railway operating income (Earnings before charges) 


Net income, after charges (estimated) 


1945 1944 
Ae ei $661,181,176 $780,230,524 
eer 548,549,650 524,235,089 
sri Aaa 82.97 67.19 
OPE 39,395,330 147,369,336 
61,321,067 91,218,307 
siereaterey 34,200,000 63,506,098 


Eleven Months Ended November 30, 1945 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 

Operating ratio—per cent 
Taxes 


Net railway operating income (Earnings before charges) 


Net income, after charges (estimated) 


$8,679,055,597 


$8,288,567,577 
5,725,782,182 


6,088,421,672 


tener re 73.46 65.97 
IRC! IR 1,156,178,710 1,734,648,425 

881,972,625 1,032,972,531 
a ceesreterst 508,000,000 624,833,838 








fense projects. This adversely affects their 
operating ratios.” While A. A. R. press 
releases have made no reference to the mat- 
ter, statements from the commission’s Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics have said that this amortization speed- 
up is producing figures on operating results 
for 1945’s last four months which will not 
be directly comparable with those of corre- 
sponding periods in prior years.] 

Operating revenues for November to- 
taled $661,181,176, compared with $780,- 
230,524 in November, 1944, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $548,549,650, compared 
with $524,235,089. Gross in the 11 months 
totaled $8,288,567,577, compared with $8,- 
679,055,597 in the corresponding 1944 pe- 
riod, a decrease of 4.5 per cent. Operating 
expenses amounted to $6,088,421,672, com- 
pared with $5,725,782,182, an increase of 
6.3 per cent. 

Class I roads in the 11 months accrued 
$1,156,178,710 in taxes compared with $1,- 
734,648,425 in the same period in 1944, 
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“over the comparable 1944 period. 





Gross in the Southern region in the 11 
months totaled $1,142,670,418, a decrease of 
6.6 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1944, while operating expenses totaled 
$789,298,718, an increase of 3.1 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the 11 months had an estimated net income 
of $234,000,000 compared with $269,512,388 
in the same period of 1944. For November, 
they had an estimated net income of $12,- 
000,000 compared with $33,261,538 in No- 
vember, 1944. Those same roads in the 11 
months had a net railway operating income 
of $388,004,907 compared with $446,820,177 
in the same period of 1944. Their Novem- 
ber net railway operating income amounted 
to $20,239,005 compared with $42,292,349 in 
November, 1944. 

Gross in the Western district in the 11 
months totaled $3,652,853,717, a decrease of 
0.9 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1944, while operating expenses totaled 
$2,581,322,623, an increase of 11.2 per cent 








Court Acts in Final 
Pullman Sale Decree 


Three-judge bench sanctions 
sale ‘“‘without prejudice 
to Pullman employees” 


Philadelphia Circuit Court Justices 
Biggs, Maris and Goodrich, on January 4 
issued a final decree approving sale of the 
$75 million Pullman sleeping car services 
to the upwards of 50 buying railroads re- 
sponsible for more than 90 per cent of the 
sleeping car business of the country. On 
December 18 the court had filed a unanim- 
ous opinion approving such sale to the rail- 
roads, and on December 26 it issued an 
interim order authorizing the Pullman 
Company to continue its services until 
March 31, 1946, thus permitting the rail- 
road group to complete all financial aspects 
of the transaction and Pullman to sell such 
of its light-weight equipment as any of the 
railroads, exercising their options, might 
wish to purchase. 

The final decree, following months of 
hearings, during which three other bidding 
interests presented their claims, set forth 
certain conditions-of approval, namely: 

“(1) That no person shall be at the 
same time a director of Pullman, Inc., and 
of any vendee railroad, or of Pullman 
Standard and of any such railroad, or of 
Pullman, Inc., and of Pullman Company, 
or of Pullman Company and of Pullman 
Standard; 

“(2) That in the event that the Pull- 
man Company desires to acquire new sleep- 
ing cars the purchase shall be made only 
after competitive bidding in the same man- 
ner as provided by the regulations ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 6, 1919, to be effective for com- 
petitive bidding, as those regulations have 
been or may be hereafter be amended from 
time to time by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; 

“(3) That in the event that any vendee 
railroad desires to acquire new sleeping 
cars the purchase shall be made only after 
like competitive bidding ; 

“(4) That the term ‘vendee railroad’ 
...means a railroad which has purchased 
and at the time owns or controls any of 
the stock of the Pullman Company or at 
the time owns or controls the stock of any 
corporation to which any of the stock of 
the Pullman Company or the assets or 
business of said Pullman Company or any 
substantial portion of the said assets or 
business, may be sold or transferred.” 

Declaring the terms of the court entered 
March 22, 1945, to have been “complied 
with by Pullman, Inc.,” Senior Circuit 
Judge John Biggs, Jr., and Circuit Judges 
Albert B. Maris and Herbert F’. Goodrich, 
decreed that the declarations of this order 
“shall have the same effect as if injunction 
had been issued to enforce them.” 

The bench, having heard earlier in the 
day from counsel for labor organizations, 
asking that the sale contain certain pro- 
visions. for continuing existing contracts, 
inserted the clause which stated “this order 
is made without prejudice to the rights of 
(Continued on page 159) 
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Wartime Rail Service 
Credited to Teamwork 


Carriers ‘“‘blessed”’ with ‘“‘mag- 
nificent cooperation,” says 
Car Service Division 


Acknowledging the “magnificent coop- 
eration that has blessed the railroad indus- 
try during all the days of World War II 
and particularly during the last twelve 
months,” the annual report of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 


Railroads, proceeds to assert that this co-. 


operation enabled the carriers “to defeat 
during the winter of ’44-’45 the best ef- 
forts of the elements to stop them, to 
continue to meet the tremendous demands 
of military traffic as it flowed to support 
the knock-out blows on both sides of the 
world, to move a record grain and food 
crop and finally to begin and continue the 
greatest mass movements of troops in his- 
tory.” The report covers the 1945 activi- 
ties of the division of which Warren C. 
‘Kendall is chairman. 

The foreword stated that the division’s 
‘role as the agency charged with super- 
vision of the countrywide distribution of 
cars and with the duty of acting as liaison 
between the industry and the government in 
many matters under its jurisdiction was 
“acutely aware” of what cooperation has 
done. “Energy, courage and judgment in 
‘combination,” the report said, “have been 
described as the stuff of which high achieve- 
ment is made. Certainly it is these quali- 
ties in lavish amounts and fine combina- 
tions that have finally brought this nation 
and her allies to these glorious days of 
victory and peace. To these qualities must 
be added, however, a proper acknowledge- 
ment of the almost atomic power of sus- 
tained teamwork.” 


Employees Praised—Then came the 
general acknowledgment noted above,: af- 
ter which the report went on to specific 
citations as follows: “To every railroad 
employee; to the individual railroad com- 
panies; to every shipper and receiver of 
freight; to the regulating and procuring 
agencies of the government—the Office of 
Defense Transportation; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; the Army; the 
Navy; the War Food Administration; the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; the 
Treasury and others—to all these, the Car 
Service Division extends sincere thanks 
for the splendid cooperation that has been 
such a large factor in achieving the suc- 
cessful transportation of the goods and 
men of war.” 

Looking to the future, the report added 
an expression of hope that “more than a 
little of this war-born teamwork may be 
carried forward to the days ahead”; for it 
is “apparent that new standards of excel- 
lence have been set.” In the latter con- 
nection the report later on discussed the 
heavier loading of freight cars and freight 
car efficiency. With respect to heavier 
loading it notes that the record .of five 
consecutive years of increase in tons per 
car of carload freight was interrupted in 
1944 when the average, 40.3 tons, was 0.7 
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ton under the 1943 peak. It was calculated 
that this drop indicated that 26,037 more 
freight cars were continuously employed in 
1944 than in 1943 to carry a like amount 
of traffic. 

The high level of commodity loading ob- 
tained during the war period, the report 
went on, “has been due perhaps principally 
to the beneficial operation of General Or- 
der ODT 18A but the spontaneous and 
voluntary response of receivers and ship- 
pers has been most constructive toward the 
ends sought, and much credit for results 
is due to this cooperative effort.” With 
the end of O. D. T.’s wartime controls, 
the Car Service Division anticipates some 
loss of shippers’ interest in heavier loading. 
Thus it suggests the advisability of thought 
being given to measures for continuance of 
heavy-loading practices to the largest pos- 
sible extent. 


Economies of Heavy Loads—“The 
advantages to the railroads in a high av- 
erage load are very great,” the report 
said. “Advantages also accrue to the ship- 
ping public through decreased cost of rail- 
road operations, in that there is caused no 
appreciable increase in overhead or oper- 
ating expense, as would be the case if 
there were an increase in the number of 
cars loaded. Reports of studies by com- 
petent engineers have indicated that there 
is 41 per cent less tractive effort required 
to move 50 tons in one car on level track 
than would be required for the same ton- 
nage loaded in two. Furthermore, any 
reduction in the number of cars handled 
for the same loading is a helpful contri- 
bution to the liquidity of terminal and 
interchange operations.” 

The report’s section on freight car effi- 
ciency asserted that the three major fac- 
tors in securing the greatest practicable 
degree of efficiency in car handling are: 
The best practicable degree of observance 
of Car Service Rules; accelerating the 
turn-around time of cars through reducing 
to the minimum loss of car days in load- 
ing, unloading and movement; and the 
heaviest practicable loading of every car. 
The subsequent discussion devotes consid- 
erable attention to the present dislocation 
of freight cars and the problem of getting 
such equipment back to home roads where 
it may be repaired—for “the home road 
has better facilities for repairing its own 
equipment and has greater interest in see- 
ing that repairs are efficiently done.” It is 
pointed out that the relocation will be 
accomplished by observance of the car 
service rules which provide for loading of 
freight cars “to or toward owners’ rails.” 


Outlook for ’46—Meanwhile the report 
had referred briefly to the 1945 accomplish- 
plishments of the division, stating gener- 
ally that such accomplishments are re- 
flected in the overall performance of the 
railroads in taking care of traffic offered. 
“During the course of the year,” it went 
on, “all-time peak records were estab- 
lished in the volume of export freight 
moved through our ports and in the move- 
ment of grain and grain products. While 
the supply of cars of various types has been 
continuously close, the available supply has 
been distributed to best advantage and with 
the result that there has been a minimum 

(Continued on page 158) 


Chicago Sun Attacks 
Rock Island Trustee 


Alleges dictation of reorganiza- 
tion managers and influenc- 
ing purchases 


While Senators Wheeler of Montana and 
Reed of Kansas are preparing, according 
to announcement from Washington, to make 
a general investigation of railroad trustee- 
ships under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, the Chicago Sun has been publish- 
ing a series of articles containing charges 


against the way in which the trusteeship of — 


the Rock Island is being handled. 

The federal judge in control of the Rock 
Island is Michael L. Igoe, an appointee of 
President Roosevelt. The road has two 
trustees. One is Joseph B. Fleming who 
was appointed 12 years ago by Judge Wil- 
kerson, now retired. The other trustee 
is Aaron Colnon, who is engaged in the 
real estate business in Chicago and who 
was appointed by Judge Igoe in April, 
1943. The Chicago Sun is owned and 
published by Marshall Field and is a 
strongly New Deal paper. 

“Here are some of the facts revealed by 
the Sun’s inquiry,” according to an article 
which appeared in that newspaper of Jan- 
uary 2. 

“Before Judge Igoe approved the Rock 
Island reorganization plan last spring, he 
had already obtained nominations for a 
reorganization board—which he has yet to 
appoint—from creditor committees em- 
powered to designate the board members. 
This board will be under control of the 
court, with broad powers over Rock Is- 
land’s future destiny. The nominees in- 
clude friends of Colnon and Igoe and were 
named after Colnon discussed the makeup 
of the reorganization board with repre- 
sentatives of the creditor committees. . . 

“Colnon has been the dominant influence 
in Rock Island’s administration since he 
became trustee, although the road has a 
second trustee . . . whose authority theo- 
retically is equal to that of Colnon. There 
has been friction between the two trustees, 
and when disagreements were brought to 
Judge Igoe, Colnon won the decision. 

“By his own admission to this reporter, 
Colnon, as trustee, has helped friends in 
the railroad supply field to get orders from 
Rock Island... . 

“Rock Island’s long-time policy of com- 
petitive bidding in buying insurance was 
abandoned on Colnon’s insistence over pro- 
test of his co-trustee, under a court order 
from Judge Igoe. Colnon arranged for 
appointment of a large insurance agency 
headed by friends as exclusive agent for 
placing Rock Island policies. But first he 
made an off-record deal with the agency 
to give a cut of its commissions on Rock 
Island policies to a close pal, an insurance 
broker, solely as a personal favor. 

“Rock Island’s contract for purchase of 
welding gases was transferred at Colnon’s 
suggestion, without competitive bidding, to 
a firm which soon afterward appointtd 
Colnon’s real estate company as its Chi- 
cago building manager. 

“Judge Igoe inherited, in 1940, the Rock 
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Island case, along with other important 
receiverships, from Judge James H. Wil- 
kerson, now retired. This litigation has 
been dragging through federal court pro- 
ceedings since June, 1933, when the Rock 
Island, like many other roads then facing 
financial difficulties, petitioned for reor- 
ganization under the bankruptcy act. The 
case finally has reached the stage where 
a long-delayed reorganization plan is 
awaiting acceptance by creditors. Before 
this stage could be reached, the court had 
to approve the plan, which was issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
provided by law. 

“The first I. C. C. plan was issued Oct. 
31, 1940, but various modifications were 
made, due to objections by creditors and 
the court, and the commission’s final draft 
came out May 1, 1944. Judge Igoe had a 
final hearing on it June 23, 1944, and then 
took nearly a year—until last May 14— to 
file an opinion expressing approval. He is- 
sued his formal order of approval June 15. 

“He gave his O. K. just after candidates 

for the reorganization board had _ been 
agreed upon by representatives of creditor 
committees who had met with Colnon on 
the subject. While that happened months 
ago, the court must wait for acceptance 
of the I. C. C. plan by creditors before 
appointing a reorganization board. 
The plan provides for appointment of five 
reorganization managers by specified credi- 
tor-groups ‘subject to ratification of the 
court. The proviso for court ratification 
was insisted on by Igoe before he gave 
approval. It was written into the plan 
by the I. C. C. only after Igoe sent the 
reorganization proposal back to the com- 
mission for that purpose and for one other 
amendment. . . . According to high-placed 
sources who have big stakes in the Rock 
Island reorganization, the creditor com- 
mittees learned that even though the court 
has power only to reject their appoint- 
ments, it would be advisable for them to 
make their selections in the first instance 
from a list of names proposed by Col- 
non and agreeable to Igoe. 

“Colnon denied that assertion, although 
confirming the names of the five prospec- 
tive reorganization managers obtained by 
the Sun from other sources, and the fact 
that they were agreed upon before Judge 
Igoe approved the reorganization plan. 

“Colnon’s version of the story, as. re- 
lated to the Sun, is that spokesmen for the 
creditor groups who met with him proposed 
the five names on their own initiative, with- 
out any suggestion from him or from Igoe. 
It is admitted by Colnon that one of the five 
nominees is a warm crony of Judge Igoe, 
two others are friends and business asso- 
ciates of Colnon and are acquainted, at 
least, with Igoe, and a fourth is a business 
acquaintance of Colnon. The other Rock 
Island trustee, Joseph Fleming, had no part 
in any of the discussions about candidates 
for the reorganization board. Colnon’s ex- 
planation of this is that the parties who pro- 
posed the candidates knew that Colnon is 
‘closer to Judge Igoe than Fleming is,’ and 
naturally turned to him to ascertain if their 
selections would be acceptable to Igoe. 

“The importance of the reorganization 
board lies in the broad powers assigned to 
it by the I. C. C. plan to carry out the 
Proposed reorganization ‘under the super- 
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vision and control of the court.’ . . . The 
reorganization board will select the mem- 
bers of the first board of directors of the 
reorganized company. The new board of 
directors will elect the officers who will con- 
trol Rock Island operations, the hiring and 
firing of personnel and the purchase of 
equipment and supplies running into millions 
of dollars a year. 

“The prospective reorganization man- 
agers, as confirmed by Colnon, are: 

“Edward J. Fleming—An intimate friend 
of Judge Igoe and friend of Coluon. .. . He 
is head of the Fleming Coal Co., which has 
offices in one of the buildings managed by 
Colnon’s real estate firm. According to 
Colrion, Fleming’s name was proposed by 
spokesmen for junior creditors holding 
Rock Island convertible bonds. 

“Ward T. Huston—Real estate operator 
associated with Colnon in the building cor- 
poration which owns the 208 S. La Salle St. 
building. Colnon’s real estate company has 
offices there and manages the building. In 
Poor’s Register of Directors and Execu- 
tives for 1945, Huston is listed as vice- 
president and Colnon as secretary of the 208 
$. La Salle Corp. Huston... is slated as 
the appointee of the committee representing 
holders of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds and secured bonds, by far the largest 
group of Rock Island creditors. 

“Roy Tuchbreiter—Head of the Conti- 
nental Casualty Co. and the Continental As- 
surance Co. and close business friend of 
Colnon. The Continental Companies Build- 
ing, . . . owned by Tuchbreiter’s insurance 
companies, is managed by Colnon’s real 
estate firm. The Continental Casualty Co. 
underwrites Rock Island fidelity insurance, 
placed with it by the agency now represent- 
ing Rock Island through Colnon’s interven- 
tion. .. . Tuchbreiter was chosen to be re- 
organization manager for the Rock Island 
general mortgage bondholders’ committee. 

“Charles Oscar Kalman—St. Paul capi- 
talist and investment dealer. with widespread 
interests in large industrial and commercial 
corporations. Colnon referred to Kalman as 
a business acquaintance, and said Kalman 
was proposed for reorganization manager 
by the creditor group comprising bond- 
holders of Rock Island subsidiaries. 

“Tames Norris—-Chicago multimillionaire, 
head of the Norris Grain Co. , .. The gen- 
eral opinion among sources interested in 
the Rock Island reorganization is that Nor- 
ris is a ‘natural’ choice for reorganization 
manager because he and members of his 
family own extensive holdings in Rock 
Island bonds. He is to be appointee of 
the trustees for Rock Island’s general mort- 
gage, first and refunding mortgege and 
secured bonds. 

“An influential member of one of the 
large creditor committees told the Sun that 
the names of prospective reorganization 
managers ‘actually were forced upon us in 
one of the most high-handed procedures in 
the history of railroad reorganizations. The 
obvious inference was that the reorganiza- 
tion plan would not be approved unless we 
agreed in advance to a hand-picked list of 
reorganization managers acceptable to the 
court, without the privilege of exercising 
our lawful rights to make voluntary ap- 
pointments.’ ” 

In an article published on January 5 the 
Chicago Sun said: “Under the new insur- 


ance deal, Rock Island’s premium costs 
have gone up at least $25,000 a year, or 
more than 10 per cent.” 

In an article on January 6 the Chicago 
Sun published alleged details of the pur- 
chase by the Rock Island, through the 
influence of Colnon, of pipe from the Fed- 
eral Pipe & Supply Company of Chicago. 
It said Judge Igoe stated he owns 300 
shares of the 1,000 shares of stock of this 
company, and ‘‘disclosed that he had been 
getting yearly dividends of $20 a share on 
his Federal Pipe stock, or $6,000 a year, 
which he agreed was a ‘pretty nice return.’ 
. . . In discussion of Rock Island business 
dealings with the Federal Pipe & Supply 
Company ... Igoe ... said he had noth- 
ing to do with Rock Island buying anything 
from Federal Pipe and, furthermore, that 
he knew nothing about it until last summer, 
and that he ordered the practice stopped 
as soon as he heard of it.” The Sun asserts, 
however, that pipe was bought from this 
company as recently as last November. 


Railroad Magnaflux Conference 
at Chicago, February 11 and 12 


A Railroad Magnaflux Conference, spon- 
sored by the Magnaflux Corporation solely 
for persons working in the railroad field, 
will be held February 11 and 12 at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Emphasis dur- 
ing the entire two days will be on the ex- 
change of information by attending per- 
sonnel, with particular attention given to 
the management viewpoint. Those desir- 
ing to visit the plant and laboratories of 
the Magnaflux Corporation will be wel- 
comed on Wednesday, February 13. The 
program for the two days is as follows: 


Monday, February 11 
8:30 to 9 a.m. 
Registration 
9 a.m. 
Opening talk by F. B. Doane, president, Magna- 
flux Corporation 
Use of Magnaflux by Railroads, C. E. Betz, vice- 
_ president, Magnaflux Corporation 
Use of Zyglo in the Railroad Field, W. E. Thomas, 
manager of field engineering, Magnaflux Cor- 
poration 
Discussion of Inspection of _ Track, Tools, and 
Parts During Reclamation, Ray McBrian (chair- 
man), engineer of standards and research, D. & 
R. G. W 
12:30 p.m. 
Lunch 
2:30 p.m. 
Discussion of Inspection of Railroad Car Parts, 
Charles B. Bryant (chairman), assistant to vice- 
president, Southern 


Tuesday, February 12 
9 a.m. 


Discussion of Inspection of Steam Locomotive 
Parts, A. H. Ralley, welding supervisor, Cana- 
dian Pacific 

12 noon 

Lunch 

2 p.m. 

Discussion of inspection of Diesel Locomotive 
Parts, M. C. Haber (chairman), mechanical en- 
gineer, Union Pacific 

‘“Management Problems” and conclusion, C. E. 
Betz, vice-president, Magnaflux Corporation 


Pressed Steel Car Reports 
$20,000,000 Backlog 


The unusually heavy volume of orders 
recently placed by American railroads for, 
new freight and passenger cars, coupled. 
with a huge potential demand as conditions 
permit, assures capacity production by most 
of the leading car manufacturing compan- 
ies during at least the first half of 1946, ac- 
cording to a statement by Ernest Murphy, 
president of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
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pany, on January 7. Mr. Murphy lauded 
the outstanding accomplishments of the 
railroads during the war period in the face 
of minimum replacements of equipment, 
and described their contribution as a major 
factor in our victory. 

Discussing the prospects of Pressed Steel 
Car for the coming year, he said, “We 
have a backlog of orders presently amount- 
ing to approximately $20,000,000, sufficient 
to maintain continuous production during 
the first half of 1946, during which time 
we anticipate receiving additional business 
for production during the second half of 
the year. Our reconversion program is ad- 
vancing rapidly and with the vast potential 
market ahead for home appliances, the 
domestic appliance division—‘‘Presteline”— 
expects to have a very successful 1946.” 


41.9 Million Cars Loaded Last 
Year; 3.5% Decrease 


Loading of revenue freight on the rail- 
roads of the United States in 1945 totaled 
41,901,051 czars, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

This was a decrease of 1,507,244 cars, 
or 3.5 per cent, below the total for 1944, 
which was 43,408,295, and also was a de- 
crease from the total for 1943 and 1942. 
As shown in the following tabulation of 
total loadings for the years 1945 and 1944 
by commodity groups, the largest decrease 
was in forest products loadings, while 
loadings of grain and grain products 
showed an increase of 8.5 per cent. Load- 
ings of grain and grain products in 1943 


roads in connection with I. C. C. service 
orders. 

Meanwhile, as the report put it, the di- 
vision’s “principal function” will continue 
to be “the supervision of the countrywide 
distribution of freight cars of various types 
and the making of the best possible ar- 
rangements through voluntary cooperation 
of carriers or orders where necessary, to 
the end that cars may be distributed in 
accordance with the needs of commerce, 
and so to avoid any serious car strin- 
gencies.” 


Port Traffic—The remainder of the re- 
port is devoted largely to discussions of 
activities of the division’s various sections, 
such discussions embodying a review of car 
supply conditions throughout the year. 
During the period under review, the Port 
Traffic and Tank Car sections, which had 
been organized for war service, were abol- 
ished. When the report was written, in- 
formation in the hands of the Military 
Transportation Section indicated that Jan- 
uary, 1946, would be the peak month of 
troop movements—“though no firm data 
are available.” 

The report’s review of activities of the 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards stated that the 
interest of members had been maintained 
throughout the year, the boards’ “outstand- 
ing accompjishment” being found in the 
work of the 601 Freight Car Efficiency 
Committees which operated in 856 commu- 
nities. Car detention reports covering the 
52 weeks prior to the time of the report’s 
preparation indicated that only 15.5 per 








totaled 2,647,665 cars, and in 1942, cent of the cars placed for loading or 
2.177.122 ‘cars unloading had been held beyond the 48- 
’ yt oe ° 
The commodity data follow: 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1945 1944 Increase Decrease 
Grain and grain products ............... 2,734,308 2,520,733 8.5 ‘ 
err eeinkasashiaxense 93,696 92,145 2 
ES Se ae eee en saan ere 8,294,375 8,889,518 : 6.7 
ee CE ahs ok aah Souk ese wis IR 94,618 50,685 >a 7.5 
Se ON vis cia winee ies bie 60:85 3 2,039,375 2,271,450 10.2 
ee SIS ae er ee oe ee 2,474,436 2,648,589 a 6.6 
Oe OSS, Eee ere 5,525,749 5,427,928 1.8 P 
PORE. .0. 5 osepinky Sew see es sees 19,244,494 20,007,247 ts 3.8 
Re ee a ee Tee eee io 41,901,051 43,408,295 3:5 


Wartime Rail Service 
Credited to Teamwork 


(Continued from page 155) 


of criticism by reason of delay in furnish- 
ing equipment to move the traffic. This 
accomplishment required in some cases the 
issuance of special car orders covering cer- 
tain types of cars and the policing of their 
observance; the establishment of quota or- 
ders directing the westbound flow of box 
cars to move last year’s grain and this 
year’s record crop.” 

Outlining the work programmed for 
1946, the report said that, in addition to 
handling car supply matters which arise 
from day to day, the division’s activities 
will be directed along the following lines: 
A concerted drive to secure better com- 
pliance with Car Service Rules and the 
resultant relocation of cars to owners; 


continued functioning as liaison between the 


railroads and the armed services in con- 
nection with troop movements; and con- 
tinuing to act as the agency of the rail- 
roads handling the daily dissemination of 
embargo notices and as agent of the rail- 
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hours free time. This compares with 18.27 
per cent for the previous 12 months. 

“There is no question but that the work 
of the efficiency committees has been a 
real factor in assisting the railroads in 
successfully handling the tremendous war- 
time traffic,” the report continued. “Their 
cooperation in securing more prompt load- 
ing, unloading and heavier loading of cars 
is a matter which commands the appre- 
ciation of all railroad interests.” 


Truckers Tell Lea Just 
What Ails Them 


(Continued from page 154) 


carrier competition.” Railroad-controlled 
truck operations, it went on to say, have 
“consistently” lost money, yet the allegedly 
railroad-inspired program for the integra- 
tion of all forms of transportation into a 
few large transportation systems is still 
being advocated as a means of securing 
better service and greater efficiency. 
Other transportation questions about 
which the A. T. A. expressed concern, in 
its statement to the committee, included 








such matters as “trade barriers” and “al- 
leged” government subsidies to truckers. 
There is no need for Congress to investj- 
gate “trade barriers,” it said. The “facts” 
already have been brought out in investi- 
gations, and the thing that is lacking js 
“appropriate” action thereon. Likewise it 
was perfectly clear to the truckers’ organi- 
zation that “federal aid” in highway con- 
struction is not a subsidy, as the railroads 
keep contending, but merely a way for the 
government to carry out its “duty” to 
provide good transportation. 

But the “failure” of the I. C. C. was the 
principal flaw in the national transportation 
picture as sketched by the truckers. “The 
commission’s interpretations of its author- 
ity disclose a definite pattern of favoring 
the railroads to the detriment of other types 
of carriers,” the statement commented, and 
it went on to declare that “in several im- 
portant instances,” the commission has 
“flouted the intention of Congress” and 
“distorted the plainly expressed purposes” 
of the Interstate Commerce Act by a 
“wooden use of the maxim of statutory 
construction that specific provisions over- 
ride general provisions when there is a con- 
flict between them.” 


Pullman Workers Cut Accidents 


Regardless of a stepped-up tempo of 
operations brought about by war-time con- 
ditions, the 36,000 employees of the Pull- 
man Company chalked up a seven per cent 
reduction in accidents during the first 10 
months of 1945. The frequency rate 
dropped to 4.15 as compared with 4.46 for 
the similar period of the preceding year. 
Leading the safety record were the com- 
pany’s big shops at Chicago; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Richmond, Cal., and Atlanta, Ga., with 
only one accident in a total of 7,816,000 
man-hours worked. The 10 company owned 
laundries and the commissary department 
worked 1,892,000 and 403,000 accident-free 
man-hours -tespectively. 


Urges Adequate Motor 
Truck Fees 


Governor Walter E. Edge, of New Jer- 
sey, in his message to the legislature on 
January 8, pointed out that the low regis- 
tration fees for highway common carriers 
in New Jersey are indefensible. “I earn- 
estly recommend to the legislature,” he 
said, “that it give immediate consideration 
to producing additional revenue for the 
state through increasing registration fees 
on trucks and motor carriers. Present 
license charges are out of all proportion to 
the service given and the damage done to 
out superhighways. 

“Much of the cost of our highway con- 
struction results from the tremendous truck 
traffic, both inter- and intra-state. New 
Jersey is virtually the main line for all 
north and south through truck traffic in the 
East. The great weight of these vehicles 
necessitates'much more expensive highway 
construction than would be required for 
passenger vehicles alone. 

“Under present law these commercial ve- 
hicles pay a minimum license fee of $10 
and a maximum of $99 for vehicles up to 
30,000 Ib. of gross weight. These fees are 
entirely inadequate for the service rendered 
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these trucking companies by the construc- 
tion of multi-lane through highways trav- 
ersing the state. Examination of the pres- 
ent registration reveals an exceptionally 
high registration at the maximum of 30,000 
lb. In other words, there are 4,064 regis- 
trations for vehicles of 30,000 lb. or over, 
far more than in any other classification 
except those of 10,000 Ib. and below. All 
told, the State of New Jersey receives ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 annually from com- 
mercial registrations, as compared to $15,- 
000,000 from lighter or pleasure vehicles. 
Our position in regard to truck taxation is 
indefensible when compared with other in- 
dustrial states, and I urge that you give 
this question your most careful attention.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended January 5 totaled 652,457 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on January 10. This was an in- 
crease of 146,306 cars or 28.9 per cent 
above the preceding week, a decrease of 
30,941 cars or 4.5 per cent below the cor- 
responding week last year, and a decrease 
of 117,172 cars or 15.2 per cent below the 
comparable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 29 totaled 506,151 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, December 29 














1945 1944 1943 

CC ee 106,020 114,286 126,779 
Allegheny ..... 111,360 128,242 144,350 
Pocahontas .... 26,974 33,721 46,455 
Southern: ...... 74,442 85,757 97,479 
Northwestern .. 60,166 66,857 70,479 
Central Western 84,372 97,979 99,503 
Southwestern .. 42,817 58,034 58,399 
Total Western 

Districts .... 187,355 222,870 228,381 
Total All Roads 506,151 584,876 643,444 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products ... 34,886 36,087 40,689 
Live stock ..... 11,532 10,411 11,592 

EE tag Si hss ‘ 100,906 115,489 147,221 
Cl): Seen 12,918 13,045 15,283 
Forest products 15,841 21,430 29,788 

| SS Ae 7341 8,923 11,810 
Merchandise 1.c.1. 87,663 83,548 88,248 
Miscellaneous .. 234,690 295,943 298,813 
December 29 .. 506,151 584,876 643,444 
December 22 .. 688,300 762,972 641,036 
December 15 .. 771,594 750,242 758,881 
December 8 ... 776,375 793,156 823,311 
December 1 ... 803,770 807,836 862,733 





Cumulative Total, 


52 Weeks.... 41,901,051 43,408,295 42,439,951 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 29 totaled 42,342, as com- 
pared with 64,698 for the previous week 
and 44,926 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
December 29, 1945... 42,342 28,225 
December 30, 1944... 44,926 30,390 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


December 29, 1945... 3,614,425 
December 30, 1944... 3,658,671 


Seaboard Derailment at Blaney 


The Seaboard Air Line’s 17-car “East 
Coast Silver Meteor”, drawn by a three- 
unit }Diesel locomotive and bound from 
New York to Miami, was derailed at 5:15 


1,809,813 
1,989,529 
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a.m., January 2, near Blaney, S. C., result- 
ing in the death of two passengers and in- 
juries to 20 others. The third Diesel unit 
and 14 cars left the tracks. It has been 
established that the accident was caused 
by a broken rail due to a transverse fissure. 

The Seaboard advises that the rail, 
weighing 100 lb. per yard, “was rolled and 
laid in the track at the location where the 
accident occurred during 1935. A Sperry 
detector had been operated over this par- 
ticular piece of track in March, 1945, and 
again in October, and no transverse fissures 
or any other defects, were found in this 
vicinity on either of the inspection trips.” 


Atlantic Board Will Honor 
R. W. Brown at Luncheon 


In appreciation of his service as chair- 
man of the Railroad Contact Committee of 
the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board for the past five years, R. W. 
Brown, president of the Reading, will be 
given a testimonial luncheon sponsored 
jointly by the shipper organization and the 
Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Pa., on Jan- 
uary 17. 

The luncheon, which will be in connec- 
tion with the twenty-second annual meeting 
of the board, will be addressed by Colonel 
J. Monroe Johnson, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. Clare J. 
Goodyear, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers Advisory Boards, is 
head of the committee in charge of the 
arrangements. 

At the morning business session of the 
board, Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the 
Car Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, will speak on the national 
transportation situation. The organization’s 
various committees will present reports, 
and officers will be elected. Joseph A. 
Quinlan, president of the shipper body and 
vice president of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, will preside. 

On January 16, three of the principals at 
the meeting will participate in a round- 
table discussion on the transportation out- 
look over Station WIP in Philadelphia. 
Those who will be heard on this program, 
which will be broadcast from 1:30 to 1:45 
p.m., are Mr. Brown, Mr. Goodyear and 
Mr. Quinlan. Albert R. Beatty, manager 
of the Publicity Section of the Association 
of American Railroads, will act as the 
moderator. 


Court Acts in Final Pullman 
Saie Decree 


(Continued from page 155) 


the employees of the Pullman Company 
under existing contracts and practices.” 

In a letter to stockholders, January 2, 
D. A. Crawford, president of Pullman, 
Inc., expressing the opinion of manage- 
ment in the sale of the sleeping car services 
to the railroad buying group called it “the 
most practical and desirable solution that 
could be worked out within the rigid re- 
quirements of the court’s ‘complete and 
perpetual separation’ decree.” 

He added, “The railroads constituting 
the buying group are proceeding actively 
with the purchase of many new sleeping 


cars, and there is abundant indication that 
they intend to make every effort to main- 
tain and expand the sleeping car business 
after it comes into their ownership. These 
considerable investments of new money by 
the railroads give the best possible assur- 
ance that the first-class rail passenger serv- 
ice—which is the service performed in 
sleeping and parlor cars and in which lie 
the working activities of the Pullman op- 
erating organization—will receive effective 
support from the now-100 per cent railroad 
interest, in merchandising this service and 
in meeting the competition of other agen- 
cies and methods of passenger transporta- 
tion.” 

Mr. Crawford told the stockholders it 
was “yet too early” to account the financial 
results of the sale of the Pullman Com- 
pany. He viewed also as “premature” any 
statement which he might offer in regard 
to disposition of the resultant increase in 
the net current asset position of Pullman, 
Inc. until, among other things, “it is defin- 
itely known whether or not an appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court will be taken from 
the final order of the District Court.” 

It has not been disclosed whether any 
such action will be taken by any of the 
bidding groups, as was hinted variously 
throughout the proceedings. The other 
bidders were: Otis & Company, of Cleve- 
land, representing the Young-Otis group; 
Glore-Forgan, investment brokers, Chica- 
go; and Standard Steel Spring Company, 
of Coraopolis, Pa. 


Calls for Care in Handling 
Auto Loading Racks 


Chairman Warren C. Kendall of the Car 
Service Division has asked railroad trans- 
portation officers to direct the attention of 
car handling forces to the “importance of 
a strict observance of the regulations cov- 
ering the proper operation and storing of 
automobile loading racks.” The request 
came in a January 3 circular which stated 
that several roads owning device-equipped 
auto box cars have complained that a large 
number of such cars, after one loaded 
trip with automobiles, are being returned 
“with racks laying on the floor or sus- 
pended from cables between floor and roof, 
resulting in considerable damage to the 
racks and necessitating shopping with 
rather extensive repairs before again being 
restored to service.” 


A. A.R. Fire Protection Group 
to Meet in New York 


The regular mid-winter meeting of re- 
gional members of the Fire Protection and 
Insurance section of the Association of 
American Railroads, will be held January 
15, at 10 a. m., in Room 1568 (New York 
Central Conference Room), at 230 Park 
avenue, New York. 

Among the subjects to-be discussed are: 
Protection for Diesel locomotives, with 
reference to new applications of special 
fog nozzles recently developed for this kind 
of service; the more extensive use of metal 
lath and plaster as a fire-retarding con- 
struction; and flame proofing in general. 
A new type of surface coating for wood 
and fibre to delay flame action will be 
demonstrated. 
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With the Government Agencies 








Expects Roads to Buy 
Surplus War Facilities 


Carriers are interested in rail 
facilities and real estate, 
report says 


Railroad companies will provide the mar- 
ket for many military installations of rail- 
road facilities in this country and the car- 
riers are also potential purchasers of other 
installations comprising “large tracts of 
real property, such as airfields, camps, de- 
pots, shipyards, and terminals located near 
centers of population, with a view to de- 
velopment as industrial warehousing prop- 
erty,” according to a Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration report on “Transportation Fa- 
cilities,’ which was submitted to Congress 
last week. The report is pursuant to that 
provision of the Surplus Property Act 
which requires a submission with respect 
to the disposal of any facility costing the 
government not less than five million 
dollars. 


Nature of Property—Because “the 
adaptation of the railroads to the wartime 
situation was in large part accomplished 
by the carriers themselves with the intro- 
duction of improved operating practices and 
the purchase of additional equipment under 
the general supervision of government 
agencies,” the report notes that govern- 
ment-built railroad facilities are in the 
main yard and access tracks and support- 
ing facilities to serve military camps, air- 
ports, supply depots, hospitals, and other 
military installations as well as to serve 
new industrial plants. In addition a few 
abandoned roads were rehabilitated, some 
trackage was reinforced to withstand the 
impact of heavier loads, and bridges were 
reconstructed as emergency railroad river 
crossings. But no railroad installation 
alone involved a government expenditure 
of as much as five million dollars. 

Meanwhile an aggregate of $343,331,000 
was involved in expenditures for 44 air- 
ports, each of which cost more than five 
million dollars. And 200 other airports 
costing less than five million dollars each 
have been declared surplus. The report’s 
overall estimate is that the 1940-1944 ex- 
penditure on military installations relating 
to transportation was 3.2 billion dollars 
“of which perhaps one-half to two-thirds 
can be regarded as applicable to airport 
facilities.’ Next in importance from the 
standpoint of expenditures was the devel- 
cpment of port terminal facilities. 


Getting Rid of Airports—With re- 
spect to the disposal of airport facilities, 
the report interprets existing law in such 
a way as to authorize the transfer of such 
facilities to states, political subdivisions, or 


municipalities without a cash considera- 
tion, provided other specified conditions 
are met. The general policy with respect 
to disposal of port facilities will be the 
same. If such properties are not desired 
by public authorities, they will be disposed 
of in the most expedient manner to pri- 
vate purchasers. 

As noted at the outset, the railroads are 
expected to provide a market for surplus 
railroad facilities as well as for other ad- 
vantageously situated properties. “Rail- 
roads,” the report says, “have a well-es- 
tablished policy of increasing traffic by pur- 
chasing real property which is subdivided 
into small sites for sale or lease to various 
industries. As most of the industrial prop- 
erty available to railroads is now occupied, 
the sale of such government-owned prop- 
erty to the railroads would provide sites 
for small business and stimulate employ- 
ment. 

“There are other facilities for which the 
railroads are the only potential purchasers 
in place and which they should regard as 
desirable additions to their existing facili- 
ties. Examples are Arlington Yards, the 
emergency Potomac river crossing, the 
Claiborne-Polk military railroad in Louisi- 
ana, and the line extending from Westlake, 
La., to a point five miles south and serv- 
ing new plants producing aviation gasoline, 
chemicals, magnesium, and rubber. 


Carriers Are Interested—“In order to 
establish the interest of the railroads as 
possible purchasers or lessees of the fa- 
cilities joining their properties, an inquiry 
has been sent to every railroad in the 
country through the agency of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The num- 
ber of replies already received to the in- 
quiry indicates a wide interest in acquisi- 
tion on the part of the railroads. 

“Tt is anticipated that all properties in 
which the railroads are interested can be 
disposed of by direct sale. Actual nego- 
tiations will in some cases be complicated 
by the fact that it will be necessary for 
the railroads to secure certificates of con- 
venience and necessity from regulating 
commissions and for terms to be arrived 
at which are satisfactory to such com- 
missions.” 


Emergency Board on Frisco 


President Truman on January 5 appoint- 
ed an emergency board to investigate a dis- 
pute between the St. Louis-San Francisco 
and its employees represented by the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, which had 
called a strike for the 6th. The dispute 
originally involved the brotherhood’s de- 
mand for cancellation of an agreement per- 
mitting use of road crews in certain yard 
work, but the emergency board will also 
have before it other alleged grievances 
which would normally be handled by the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board but 
which were included on the strike ballot. 


Truckers’ Post-war 
Prospects Analyzed 


Commerce Department report 
finds merit in complaint 
against rail l.c.]. rates 


“One of the most serious problems fac- 
ing the for-hire trucking industry is how 
to improve its competitive position with 
respect to rates and costs,” says a Depart- 
ment of Commerce report which also finds 
“some support for the motor carriers’ claim 
that the rail level of l.c.l. rates places them 
at a disadvantage.” The survey, made pub- 
lic this week, is the November-December, 
1945, industry report on “Domestic Trans- 
portation,” prepared by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce’s Transpor- 
tation Unit which is headed by James C. 
Nelson. 

Except for a brief listing of “important 
developments” in transportation generally, 
the report is devoted to a discussion of 
“The Problem of Post-war Service Stand- 
ards in Motor Freight Transportation.” A 
similar survey covering railroad transpor- 
tation was issued last fall, as noted in the 
Railway Age of November 3, 1945, page 
731. 


Wary of Bulwinkle Bill—House pas- 
sage of the Bulwinkle bill to stay operation 
of the anti-trust laws with respect to car- 
rier agreements approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and final enactment 
of the Boren bill to repeal remaining pro- 
visions of the land-grant-rate law, effective 
October 1, 1946, are listed among the “im- 
portant developments.” Of the Bulwinkle 
bill the report has this to say: “The ques- 
tion of public policy raised by this proposed 
legislation is whether the traditional em- 
phasis upon competition in transportation, 
even under regulation, should be reduced by 
granting anti-trust law immunity to asso- 
ciations of carriers so that they might agree 
privately upon rates and services. This is 
a question of basic importance which should 
be fully considered by all public elements 
interested in transportation.” 

The comment on the land-grant-rate re- 


‘pealer asserts that the main significance of 


that legislation is that the government “will 
be required to pay the full rates and fares 
for movement of property and personnel by 
rail instead of 50 per cent of those charges.” 
This over-simplification, of course, over- 
looks the fact that land-grant discounts 
available to the government have averaged 
much less than 50 per cent, for the 50 per 
cent basis applies only on routes made up 
of or competing with land-grant mileage 
over the entire distance. Also, it overlooks 
contract rates made with the government 
under section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which may be expected to keep 
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government rates on much traffic below the 
full commercial level. 

The finding of “some support” for the 
truckers’ complaint against railroad l.c.l. 
rates followed from a brief review of the 
motor carriers’ unsuccessful effort to have 
the I. C. C. do something about that matter 
in its recent decision in the No. 28300 
investigation of the class rate structure. 
While it is conceded that railroad 1.c.1. 
costs have been reduced as a result of the 
heavier loading required by Office of De- 
fense Transportation orders, it is predicted 
that “these costs will again rise as the av- 
erage load per merchandise car declines.” 


Sees Higher 1. c. 1. Costs—“Already,” 
the report continues, “a downward trend in 
average load per l.c.l. car is evident, and 
in the absence of railroad cooperation in 
retaining heavier loads after the expiration 
of General Order ODT No. 1, it is possible 
that the average loading will decline nearly 
to its pre-war level. Thus, if loading re- 
verts to the pre-war level, the claim of the 
truck lines that rail rates on l.c.l. traffic do 
not cover costs may justify, if the findings 
of the commission in Docket 28300 are 
borne out by further studies, some rate ac- 
tion designed to allocate traffic more eco- 
nomically. 

“One effect of the rate-cost relationship 
in trucking has been some abandonment 
of bidding for certain classes of traffic. 
Through so-called minimum class-rate 
stops, the effective charges on low-rated 
commodities are increased. To an indeter- 
minate degree, this practice results in a di- 
version of traffic in such commodities to 
rail carriers, who may not necessarily be as 
well fitted to handle this traffic. On the 
other hand, some of the truck lines showing 
poor financial results have been found to 
have carried unsuitable types of traffic 
which produced insufficient revenues for 
profitable operation. 

“The suggestion made by the commis- 
sion in its report denying modification of 
the class-rate reductions, that the railroads 
give careful consideration to their l.c.l. 
rates to insure that they are on a compen- 
satory level, seems well-advised. It seems 
probable that if the heavier loading of mer- 
chandise cars, and the attendant economies, 
cannot be retained, some adjustments will 
have to be made in rail rates on traffic for 
which truck lines compete.” 


Trucks Lost Ground in War—Gen- 
erally, the report finds that the intercity 
for-hire trucking industry lost some ground 
to the railroads during the war, but it sees 
several new lines of possible profitable fu- 
ture development for the industry. These 
“promising opportunities” include use of 
trucks “as extensions of assembly lines, 
as conveyors of parts and subassemblies 
between plants located relatively short dis- 
tances apart”; short-haul operations as car- 
riers of petroleum products; and pick-up 
and delivery services for airlines. 

Meanwhile the report’s review of the 
trucking industry’s wartime experience in- 
cluded considerable discussion of I. C. C. 
policy on the matter of “restrictive” certi- 
ficates and the use of its emergency powers 
to modify certificates. In this connection 
there is much reliance on reports of the de- 
funct Board of Investigation and Research 
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and implied criticism of the commission for 
its alleged failure to use its authority in a 
way which would give full sway to the 
“flexibility” of motor transportation. The 
commission’s. use of its wartime emergency 
powers, it is asserted, “probably fell far 
short of the potential savings which could 
have been gained by removal of restrictions 
which impede the fullest utilization of 
trucks.” 

Looking ahead on the matter, the report 
says that inquiries received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate a “widespread 
interest” on the part of returning veterans 
regarding possibilities in the trucking field. 
It adds that the commission now has an op- 
portunity to give “full weight” to B. I. R. 
findings on this matter of operating restric” 
tions in truck certificates; and goes on to 
mention evidence that the “smaller opera- 
tors are more circumscribed with respect 
to operating restrictions than the larger 
regular-route common carriers.” 

“To whatever extent commission policy 
encourages the organization of the for-hire 
trucking industry into a limited number of 
large firms, through commodity, route, ter- 
ritorial and return-haul restrictions upon 
smaller companies and denials of new-serv- 
ice and extension applications, competition 
within the industry is lessened,” the report 
continues. “This result should be inter- 
preted in the light of efficiency and econ- 
omy to the public rather than merely in 
terms of its bearing upon profitability. The 
information presently available does not 
tend to support the proposition that these 
two criteria are best satisfied by such a 
policy.” 

Another wartime development discussed 
in the report is the relaxation of state regu- 
lations governing maximum sizes and 
weights of motor vehicles. “The experience 
of the war,” the report adds, “should dem- 
onstrate the benefits to be gained from a 
permanent lifting of many such barriers 
upon interstate commerce.” 


Union Demands Better Seating 
in Engine Cabs 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has filed a complaint with the .Interstate 
Commerce Commission, alleging that the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Gulf, Col- 
orado & Santa Fe, and Western Pacific 
are operating steam locomotives in viola- 
tion of the Locomotive Inspection Act in 
that they are “not equipped with adequate 
seating facilities for the use of brakemen 
and trainmen,” and asking the commission, 
after hearing, to require the installation of 
seating equipment meeting suggested spe- 
cifications. 


I. C. C. Reopens Case Involving 
Greyhound “Infiltration” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened for hearing at a time and 
place to be later assigned the No. MC-F- 
2944 proceeding wherein Division 4’s_ re- 
cent report dismissed for lack of jurisdic- 
tion a Greyhound Corporation application 
for authority to purchase additional voting 
trust certificates representing 3,500 shares 
of stock in the Cincinnati & Lake Erie 
Transportation Company. Division 4’s re- 
port was noted in the Railway Age of 
November 3, 1945, page 729. 


As reported there, Greyhound already 
owns certificates for 6,500 shares or 19.87 
per cent of the total C. & L. E. stock out- 
standing, and the additional 3,500 would 
give it certificates covering 30.57 per cent 
of the total. The action of the division 
majority drew a dissent from Commissioner 
Mahaffie who protested against his col- 
leagues’ condonation of what he called the 
“process of infiltration” whereby Grey- 
hound was increasing its interest in C. & 
L. E., and suggested that the commission 
give consideration to recommendations for 
legislation giving it authority to check the 
process. 


Joins A. M.G. in Germany 


A. B. Cole, who recently resigned as 
material analyst, Division of Materials and 
Equipment, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, has joined the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany. Mr. Cole will be 
stationed in Berlin as chief reports officer, 
Executive Branch, Transport Division. 


O. D. T. Leaves Puerto Rico 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
announced the resignation of M. G. De 
Quevedo, director of its Division of Puerto 
Rican Transport from its establishment 
October 20, 1942, until its termination No- 
vember 30, 1945. From May 17, 1943, ta 
July 1, 1944, the O. D. T. operated the 
American Railroad of Puerto Rico as a 
result of a labor dispute; Mr. De Quevedo. 
acted as federal manager of the property 
during this period. 


Rear-End Collision Is Result of 
Passing Stop Signal 


A rear-end collision on an 8 deg. 30 min, 
curve 2,117 ft. west of South station, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on November 17, 1945, in 
which 106 passengers and 12 employees 
were injured, was the result of failure to, 
obey an interlocking signal indication, ac- 
cording to a report of an investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
der the supervision of Commissioner Pat- 
terson. 

In the vicinity trains are operated in 
either direction on the 4-track line by sig- 
nal indication controlled from a tower 810 
ft. east of the point of the accident. The 
line is owned by the Boston Terminal, 
but the trains involved were operated by 
the Boston & Albany, on tracks regularly: 
used by it. A 15-m.p.h. speed limit was 
effective, and under the rules trains were 
required to come to a stop at a signal dis- 
playing that indication and not to pass it 
until its indication changed to proceed, ex- 
cept on definite instructions from the 
interlocking tower. 

The rules also required employees not to. 
call signals as clear until close enough to. 
be sure they applied to their route, and 
provided that flagmen should go back a 
sufficient distance to afford protection when, 
a train stops. Employees stated, however, 
that flag protection was not required under 
the circumstances as they understood the. 
rule. 

The accident occurred at 3:32 p.m. in. 
clear weather. It involved an engine push- 
ing 6 passenger-train cars westbound, 
which had stopped for a signal indicating 
stop, and a westbound passenger train 
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made up of an engine and 4 cars, which 
was moving about 15 m.p.h. The follow- 
ing train passed a signal indicating stop 
at a point 140 ft. east of the standing en- 
gine, but the engineer said he thought the 
indication was proceed, and so called it to 
the fireman, who was tending the fire. 
The engineer saw the standing engine and 
cars ahead, but thought they occupied a 
parallel yard track until he was too close 
for an emergency brake application to be- 
come effective. Brakes and signals were 


found to be operating properly. Both en- 
gines were derailed and _ considerably 
damaged. 


Court Says Wisconsin Road Can 
Be Sued in New York 


Although the Green Bay & Western is a 
Wisconsin corporation, holders of certain 
of its debentures are entitled to sue in a 
New York federal court for amounts al- 
leged to be due them, out of the road’s 
earnings, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled in an opinion by Justice 
Douglas to which there was no dissent. 
The case, Williams vs. Green Bay & West- 
crn, reached the highest court on appeal 
from an appellate court decision favoring 
the railroad’s contention that the question 
at issue concerned the internal affairs of a 
Wisconsin corporation and therefore was 
not within the jurisdiction of a New York 
court. 

The New York court would not be so 
handicapped by the circumstances of the 
case that it should not consider it, the Su- 
preme Court held, and it went on to say 
that maintenance of the suit in New York 
would not be “vexatious or oppressive,” 
' particularly as the railroad, although its 
lines are in Wisconsin, maintains a finan- 
cial and traffic office in New York, main- 
tains a bank account there, holds directors 
meetings there, and keeps its financial rec- 
ords, minute books and the like there, and 
as five of its six directors are to be found 
in New York. 


Truckers Try Again for Special 
Consideration in No. 28300 


The American Trucking Associations has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to reconsider its supplemental report 
in the No. 28300 proceedings, wherein it 
ordered adjustments made in the rail class 
rates in all territories east of the Rocky 
mountains, on an interim basis, applicable 
both to carload and 1. c. 1. traffic. Until 
enjoined by a special federal court sitting 
at Utica, N. Y., from putting its order 
into effect, the commission had fixed Jan- 
uary 1 as the effective date of the tariffs 
making the required rate adjustments. 

The supplemental report (described in 
Railway Age of November 10, 1945, page 
762) contained, the A. T. A. said, the 
“first specific rulings on the motor car- 
riers’ general position so far issued in these 
cases.” In view of the truckers’ “des- 
perate financial straits,” it went on to say, 
the commission has an “immediate duty to 
act” on their requests for modification of 
the adjustments at least so far as reductions 
in 1. c. 1. rates are required, and this con- 
tention was pressed even though other is- 
sues are still pending as a result of the 
litigation under way, which has delayed 
application of the adjustments. 
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I. C. C. Holds Up Alterna- 
tive Rate Experiment 


Tariffs wherein Eastern and 
Southern railroads are proposing 
alternative rates applicable in con- 
nection with different carload mini- 
mum weights have been suspended 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The schedules had been 
published to become effective De- 
cember 30, 1945, but the commission 
order suspends them until July 30, 
1946, the proceeding being docketed 
as I. & S. No. 5380 with no date or 
place of hearing yet assigned. 

Designed as an experiment in in- 
centive rates to promote heavier 
loading and thus more efficient use 
of equipment, the alternative charges 
proposed in ths suspended schedules 
would apply to a group of manu- 
factured and miscellaneous commod- 
ities moving in large volume. 











“The motor carriers’ real grievance in 
this case, and it is a grievance which the 
commission does not as yet seem to have 
seriously recognized,” the petition said, “is 
that the National Transportation Policy 
gives them a direct interest in the proper 
determination of the rail class rate struc- 
ture, particularly with respect to those 
rates applicable to freight competitive traf- 
fic moving in I. c. 1. quantities.” 


Spotting Tariff Effective 


The joint agency tariff publishing rules 
governing the receipt and delivery of car- 
load freight at private sidings and indus- 
trial tracks in Official territory became 
effective January 1 when no suspension 
action came from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The tariff, a revised version 
of that outlined in the Railway Age of 
August 4, 1945, page 232, represents the 
Official territory lines’ undertaking to pre- 
serve spotting-service practices insofar as 
that is possible under the commission’s de- 
cisions in the terminal services part of the 
Ex Parte 104 investigation of railroad 
practices. 

The tariff differs from the original. ver- 
sion in that it publishes a charge of $3.47 
per car instead of the “published intraplant 
rates or charges” for a movement subse- 
quent to a holding because of the inability 
of the shipper or consignee to accept serv- 
ice. Also it provides that the conductor 
shall determine when the chargeable time, 
after the 30-minute free delay permitted, 
begins to run. 


“Adequate Block System” Again 
Is I.C.C. Recommendation 


Following its investigation, under the 
supervision of Commissioner Patterson, 
of a head-on collision on the Seaboard 
Air Line, near Hanlin, Ga., on November 
24, 1945, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended that that road 
establish “an adequate block system” on 
the line involved, which is the main line 
from Atlanta to Birmingham, Ala. At the 
time of the accident, trains were operated 
by timetable and by train orders and a 
manual block system for following first- 
class trains and trains carrying passengers, 


but the applicable rules, according to the 
commission report, did not provide for 
the blocking of opposing trains. 

The collision resulted from failure to 
obey a meet order, the investigation dis- 
closed. Two second-class trains were 
concerned: Eastbound passenger Second 
No. 88 (made up of locomotive, 13 passen- 
ger train cars, and caboose) and westbound 
Freight Second No. 89 (made up of loco- 
motive, 28 freight cars and caboose). The 
crews of each train had received train 
orders establishing a meeting point at Han- 
lin, and directing the eastbound train to 
take the siding. 

Five members of the crew of the freight 
had read and understood the order, but the 
engineer failed to stop short of the west 
clearance point of that siding, which the 
order required unless the eastbound train 
was in the clear there, and the fireman 
and front brakeman, both on the locomotive, 
took no action, all three having “over- 
looked” the requirements of the order, 
while the conductor and flagman said that, 
after their caboose had come even with the 
siding and they discovered the opposing 
train was not in the clear there, the con- 
ductor opened the conductor’s valve, but 
not soon enough to avert the collision. 

The trains collided at a point 769 ft. 
west of the west switch of the Hanlin 
siding on a 3-deg. curve where visibility 
was restricted by embankments and curva- 
ture, though it was 9:10 a.m. in clear 
weather. Both engines, the first car of 
Second 88 and the first six cars of Second 
89 were derailed and damaged. Two em- 
ployees were killed and 56 passengers and 
17 employees were injured. 

The road has rules for manual-block 
operation which, among other things, pro- 
vide for blocking of opposing trains, the 
report stated, but these rules were not in 
effect in the territory involved. “If an 
adequate block system had been in use in 
this territory, these opposing trains would 
not have been permitted to occupy the 
same block simultaneously,” it added. 


Court Agrees Truck Subsidiary 
Is a Contract Carrier 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a per curiam decision, has up- 
held a finding of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and a like opinion of a three- 
judge district court, that a wholly-owned 
motor carrier subsidiary which renders 
transportation services for compensation to 
the parent company and to other com- 
panies controlled by the parent is under the 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, a “contract,” not a “private” carrier, 
and therefore must have an I. C. C. permit 
to operate. The case was Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp. vs. U. S., the trucker subsidi- 
ary, Schenley Distilleries Motor Division, 
Inc., being considered the appellant on the 
ground that the parent corporation has no 
standing to sue, its only interest being that 
of a stockholder. 

Schenley had contended, said the opinion, 
that the courts should disregard the sep- 
arate corporate entities paying compensa- 
tion to the trucker subsidiary and treat the 
corporations controlled by the parent as 
“one single commercial enterprise.” But the 
court said that corporate entities “will not 
be disregarded where those in control have 
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deliberately adopted the corporate form in 
order to secure its advantages. ... One 
who has created a corporate arrangement, 
chosen as a means of carrying out his 
business purposes, does not have the 
choice of disregarding the corporate entity 
in order to avoid the obligations which 
the statute lays upon it for the protection 
of the public.” 

Another question at issue was whether 
the proper method of presenting this case 
to the commission was by filing an appli- 
cation for a permit to operate along with 
a request that the application be dismissed 
as not required under the law. Again the 
court upheld the commission’s view that 
such procedure is proper, and it likewise 
found no fault with the commission’s de- 
nial of the application on the ground that 
no supporting evidence had been pre- 
sented upon which a “contract carrier” 
permit could be granted. 


Offers Broadened Permits to 
Truckers Serving Packers 


While disclaiming authority to amend 
the permits involved on its own initiative, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 5, has at the same time offered to 
comply with written requests from the in- 
dividual truckers and broaden operating 
authorities held by contract carriers serving 
meat-packing houses. The decision is in 
Ex Parte No. MC-38, the proceeding in- 
stituted upon a petition filed by the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, an association of meat- 
packing houses. 

The commission offers to broaden the 
list of packing-house products which the 
contract carriers may transport, but rejects 
a proposal that blanket authority be like- 
wise given for the transportation of equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies used in the 
conduct of the packing-house business. In 
the latter connection, the commission held 
that the carriers involved do not generally 
transport such supplies and equipment, so 
a particular carrier must support its claim 
in that field proof of “grandfather” rights 
or a showing of public convenience and 
necessity. 

In supporting the Meat Institute’s peti- 
tion, the contract truckers stated that the 
lack of uniformity in commodity descrip- 
tions used in their permits had created a 
situation which required commission action 
to remove all doubt of the carriers’ right 
to furnish the service which they have been 
rendering since prior to the “grandfather” 
date. The commission agreed, and offered 
to modify the permit of any packing-house- 
products carrier to authorize transportation 
of some 75 commodities classified in three 
general groups as follows: Meat, meat 
products and meat by-products ; dairy prod- 
ucts; and articles distributed by meat- 
packing houses. 

The commission’s disclaimer of authority 
to modify the permits on its own initiative 
came in its comment on a suggestion in 
the proposed report in the proceeding that 
such authority might be found in the In- 
terstate Commerce Act’s section 204(b) 
which authorizes the commission to clas- 
sify groups of truckers “as the special na- 
ture of the services . . . shall require.” 

“This section of the act,” the report 
said, “provides ample authority, we think, 
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to classify a group of carriers according to 
type of service rendered and to provide 
uniform commodity descriptions in the op- 
erating authorities issued to such carriers. 
. . . But, be that as it may, we find no 
authority in this section that empowers us 
in this proceeding to modify permits al- 
ready issued. We may provide a uniform 
commodity description comprehending a 
special type of service for use in connec- 
tion with permits to be issued in the fu- 
ture, but, in the absence of a specific request 
from the carrier, we may not amend_per- 
mits already issued solely for reasons of 
classification.” 


U. P. Supervisors Brought Under 
Labor Act 


With Commissioner Miller expressing 
the view that the orders involved should 
be “revised and made more restrictive,” the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
amended and interpreted its outstanding 
orders defining the work of employees and 
subordinate officials to include the work of 
Union Pacific “roadmasters and supervisors 
such as general roadmasters, assistant road- 
masters, and general foremen; supefvisors 
of bridges and buildings such as supervisors, 
assistant supervisors, and general foremen; 
supervisors of water supply; supervisors 
and inspectors of signals such as super- 
visors, assistant supervisors, and general 
foremen; and supervisors of telegraph 
lines.” 

The decision, by Division 3 in Ex Parte 
No. 72 (Sub-No. 1), has the effect of 
bringing the employees involved under 
the provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 





The determination was sought by the 
American Railway Supervisors Association, 
Inc., and the majority report represents 
the view of Commissioners Patterson and 
Barnard. It brought in all the employees 
involved by “interpreting” the outstanding 
orders as covering all except supervisors of 
telegraph lines and the various kinds of 
general foremen who were then reached 
through an amendment to the outstanding 
orders. 

Commissioner Miller’s separate views 
were outlined in a brief dissenting-in-part 
expression. He had “serious doubt” that 
the work of the supervisors involved was 
that of “employees or subordinate officials.” 
He dissented from the majority report’s 
finding which amends the outstanding or- 
ders to include the work performed by 
the supervisors of telegraph lines and 
general foremen, but he went along on 
other phases (except the inclusion of gen- 
eral roadmasters) because he thought that 
the findings were warranted by the out- 
standing orders being interpreted. As noted 
above, Mr. Miller would make those basic 
orders more restrictive. 

The U. P. contended that the positions 
of the supervisors stamped them as officials, 
but the majority asserted that this conten- 
tion was not borne out by the record. “The 
authority exercised by these men is very 
limited,” it said. ‘For example ,they can- 
not hire, discharge, discipline, or reinstate 
employees without obtaining proper authori- 
zation from some official of the carrier... . 
They do not get vacations . . . and they 
are not compensated when absent on per- 
sonal business... . / Although the general 





Florists Honor Railroads for Their War Job 


With an engraved certificate and floral tribute, the Society of American Florists paid their first 
of a series of industry awards of merit to the railroads “in recognition of outstanding and meritorious 
service as an industry during the period of World War_II and its excellent program of reconversion 


for the peace.” The award was presented to John 
can Railroads, in Washington, D. C. by Granville G loris 
left to right: Mr. Pelley, Robert H. Roland, executive secretary of the florists’, and Mr. Gude. 


Ps Pelley, president of the Association of Ameri- 
u 


de, president of the florists’ association. From 
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roadmasters and the others here consid- 
ered have expense accounts .. . they are 
required to attach receipts to their ac- 
counts. . . . In carrying out their duties 
they perform manual labor; and much of 
the time wear overalls when so engaged. 
They handle their own correspondence and 
reports in longhand, and do not have private 
offices.” 

In its exceptions to the proposed report, 
the U. P. contended that some of the fore- 
going matters are “too trivial, intangible, 
and irrelevant to aid in a determination of 
the issues.” To this the commission’s re- 
port replies: “The line of demarkation be- 
tween an official and a subordinate official 
has never been sharply drawn, and any fact 
that may help to a reasonable answer to 
the question presented should be given 
consideration although in and of itself it 
might be considered trivial, yet when all 
the facts are considered as a whole the 
answer may be reached whether or not 
the employee is a subordinate official.” 


Says Private Industry Should 
Move Oil in “Big Inch” 


If the program recommended by the Sur- 
plus Property Administration is followed, 
the government-owned war emergency 
pipelines, and particularly the so-called Big 
Inch and Little Inch, will be turned over 
to private industry for operation if pos- 
sible, and preference will be given to their 
continued use for transportation of petro- 
leum, according to the report of Surplus 
Property Administrator Symington made 
public last week. 

The railroads, through the Association 
of. American Railroads, and the coal in- 
dustry, including the miners’ unions, have 
expressed vigorous opposition to proposals 
that these two large pipelines between the 
Southwest and the Atlantic coast be em- 
ployed for the transmission of natural gas, 
and the S. P. A. program indicates that 
such use would be considered only after 
efforts to keep them in petroleum service 
have failed. 

The chief recommendations in 
P. A. report were as follows: 

1. If the Big Inch and Little Big Inch 
cannot be disposed of for the movement 
of crude oil and petroleum products from 
the southwest to the east seaboard, they 
should be disposed of for service to in- 
terior points. 

2. Disposal to private interests will be 
given preference. 

3. All segments of the petroleum indus- 
try, particularly small independent opera- 
tors, will be given the opportunity of ac- 
quiring the lines. 

4. Should it prove impossible to sell the 
lines to the petroleum industry, considera- 
tion will be given to the possibilities of 
lease. 

5. Public operation on a full cost basis 
may have to be considered if all efforts to 
dispose of the lines to private industry 
should fail. 

6. Disposal for conversion to natural gas 
will be favored only if it proves impossible 
to keep the lines in petroleum service and 
the national security is otherwise ade- 


the S. 


quately protected. 

“Disposal to private interests will be 
given preference over any form of govern- 
ment financing, ownership, or control,” the 


report added. “Terms of sale must, how- 
ever, include a provision that the proper- 
ties are not to be resold, or basically al- 
tered in any way that would materially 
affect or destroy their military value. It 
must also be provided that the lines are 
to be operated as true common carriers of 
petroleum or its products at rates based 
on the cost of service plus a reasonable 
return on investment. Reasonable tariff 
requirements as to minimum tenders, origi- 
nating and terminal storage, and other reg- 
ulations affecting non-owning shippers must 
be assured.” 


Senate Subcommittee Receives 
Advice on Security Bill 


Proposed amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance acts raise “fundamental” ques- 
tions as to whether railroad employees 
should remain entirely outside the general 
federal social security system, and, if so, 
whether the liberalized set-up proposed by 
the Railway Labor Executives Association 
would be financially sound. So says a 
memorandum which Stephen E. Rice of 
the Senate’s Office of Legislative Counsel 
has submitted to Senator Johnson, Democrat 
of Colorado, chairman of the interstate 
commerce subcommittee which is consider- 
ing S 293, the pending Senate bill embody- 
ing the R. L. E. A. program. 

“The first fundamental question,’ the 
memorandum says, “relates to the 10-year 
or more controversy as to whether the 
Federal Social Security Act should have 
universal coverage and other retirement 
acts . . . be supplemental thereto. The 
question of universal coverage under the 
Social Security Act is becoming more im- 
portant each year that Congress freezes 
the payroll taxes at the one per cent figure, 
because so long as it stays at that figure 
the probability of contributions to the 
system by the government out of general 
revenues becomes more certain. If and 
when that occurs, railroad employees... . 
as well as others who are not now covered 
by that act, will be contributing to a system 
of social security from which they will 
receive no benefits.” 

Mr. Rice goes on to point out that the 
railway employees contend that this funda- 
mental question was decided in 1935 and 
that there is no occasion for the committee 
to reexamine it. On the other hand, he 
added, the railroads “maintain that this is 
one of the fundamental underlying ques- 
tions before the committee and that there 
should be a reasonable relationship between 
the benefits and taxes provided for by the 
railroad social security system and the 
benefits and taxes provided for by the 
general social security system and _ that 
the ultimate objective of our national policy 
should be reasonable equality of treatment 
for all workers with respect to social se- 
curity.” 

Coming to the “fundamental question” of 
actuarial soundness which will arise “if 
the committee decides to continue the 
present system of railroad retirement and 
thereby centers its efforts on the changes 
in the bill,’ Mr. Rice noted that it is ad- 
mitted “on all sides” that the present system 
is actuarially insolvent. He then went on 
to list conflicting contentions as to the pro- 
posed new set-up, which the railroads say 





will be “more unsound,” while Murray W. 
Latimer, chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, justifies it on the basis of his 
expectations as to future national income 
and railroad payrolls “in the neighborhood 
of $3.5 billion.” 

“The annual report of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board for 1943,” Mr. Rice con- 
tinues, “shows that the covered payroll 
during the 20 years from 1925 to 1944 aver- 
aged $2,638,000,000 per year. The same 
report shows that the director of research 
of the board has estimated an annual aver- 
age payroll of $2,290,000,000 in 1950 and 
thereafter. The actuarial advisory com- 
mittee in 1943 assumed a future average pay- 
roll of $2,500,000,000 per year. The vary- 
ing elements that enter into the making of 
any actuarial estimate in connection with 
a plan of this magnitude are at best some- 
times merely guesswork. However, the 
importance of the question is such that 
the most exhaustive study it is possible to 
make should be completed before a plan of 
this sort becomes law.” 

The remainder of the memorandum dis- 
cusses the major provisions of the liberal- 
izing program, adding that S. 293 includes 
also many “details and technicalities” which 
would undoubtedly raise “policy questions” 
if the subcommittee should decide to report 
a bill. 


Loading Cars for a Shipper Is 
Transportation Service 


Holding that the loading and unloading 
of freight cars constitute services per- 
formed “in connection with the transpor- 
tation of . . . property by railroad,” the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
ruled that a railroad-affiliated warehouse: 
company performing such work is an “em- 
ployer” within the meaning of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act of 1938,. 
thus making its employees eligible for 
benefits under those statutes. The opin- 
ion by Justice Douglas, to which there 
were no dissents, was in the companion 
cases, Railroad Retirement Board vs. Du- 
quesne Warehouse Co., and Duquesne 
Warehouse Co. vs. Railroad Retirement 
Board, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
in each case being allowed to intervene in 
support of the board. 

The cases came to the Supreme Court 
after Duquesne, a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary of the Pennsylvania Railroad, had 
sued in the district courts to compel the 
R. R. B. to set aside orders subjecting 
Duquesne to its authority under these 
statutes, the first-named case being based 
on the Retirement Act and the other on 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. In 
each case the district court judgment up- 
held Duquesne’s contention that it was not 
an employer within the meaning of the 
statutes concerned, but the different ap- 
pellate courts did not agree, the decision 
being for Duquesne in the first-named case 
but for the R. R. B. in the second. 

The service performed by Duquesne was 
the loading and unloading of Pennsylvania 
cars at its warehouse when the shipments. 
involved moved on tariffs requiring the 
owners of the freight to perform this serv- 
ice. It was Duquesne’s practice to charge 
the owner for this service along with its 
charge for storage or other services, and 
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it therefore contended that the loading and 
unloading were done for its customers, and 
were not a part of railroad transportation 
since the Pennsylvania was forbidden from 
performing such service under the provi- 
sions of the applicable tariffs. 

The basic question, however, according 
to Justice Douglas, “is not whether in 
these cases the service of loading and un- 
loading is being rendered by the Pennsyl- 
vania and is, therefore, in fact a part of 
its transportation service. It is not whether 
the affiliate would itself be subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act. It is whether 
a carrier’s affiliate is performing a service 
that could be performed by the carrier and 
charged for under the line-haul tariffs. If 
it is such a service, it is a transportation 
service within the meaning of the present 
acts. ... In other words, if a service is 
involved which the railroad could perform 
as a part of its transportation service, it 
is within the present acts. . It then makes 
no difference that it is performed by a car- 
rier affiliate rather than by the carrier 
itself.” Duquesne is, therefore, the court 
concluded, an “employer” within the mean- 
ing of the statutes involved, as it is a 
company, controlled by a carrier, which 
performs a service “in connection with” 
the transportation of property by railroad, 
this being the language of the definition 
of “employer” in each act. 


Time Runs Out in Interstate 
Stock Disposal Case 


The December 31, 1945, deadline of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s order 
requiring the United States Freight Cor- 
poration and Hickok Oil Corporation to di- 
vest themselves of all stock interest in the 
Interstate Motor Freight System passed 
with the respondents still unable to win 
commission approval of their proposals for 
compliance with the order. The divestment 
order grew out of the commission’s inves- 
tigation in No. MC-F-2181 and related pro- 
ceedings (see Railway Age of June 24, 
1944, page 1221). 

Two days before the December 31 dead- 
line the commission issued in the proceed- 
ing another order which denied a petition 
wherein respondents had asked that a pro- 
posal filed by them on December 3 be ap- 
proved as “substantial compliance.” 


Water-Scoop Operation Leads to 
Derailment and Collision 


As a result of its investigation, under 
the supervision of Commissioner Patterson, 
of a derailment and collision on the New 
York Central at 2:58 p. m. on November 16, 
1945, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended that that road arrange 
water scoops on its locomotive tenders so 
they will be operated by a single valve, and 
that it install mechanism which will au- 
matically raise and secure the water scoops 
in “upper position” (that is clear of the 
track and behind a protecting shield) 
when they leave the troughs from which 
engines take water while in motion. 

The accident under investigation was that 
briefly described in Railway Age of No- 
vember 24, 1945, in which the eastbound 
“Advance Commodore Vanderbilt” collided 
with a freight car obstructing the track 
after a westbound freight on the parallel 
track had been derailed. It occurred at a 
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point 9.62 miles west of South Bend, Ind., 
on the double-track main line between that 
point and Chicago. The passenger train, 
made up of locomotive and 15 cars, includ- 
ing 12 Pullman sleeping cars (6 of which 
were of lightweight steel construction) and 
2 dining cars, was moving at 65 m.p.h. 
when it struck the derailed car, and the 
engine and first 10 cars were derailed, stop- 
ping in various positions south of or across 
the tracks. There were no fatalities, but 18 
passengers and 21 employees were injured. 


Train Stop in Use—In the vicinity of 
the accident the track is tangent and nearly 
level. Authorized speeds are 80 m.p.h. for 
passenger trains and 50 m.p.h. for freights. 
Trains are operated by signal indications 
and an automatic train stop system. At a 
point 1.08 miles east of the point of the ac- 
cident are the west ends of water troughs 
located in both main tracks, which troughs 
extend 0.39 mile further east. Within the 
1.08-mile interval west of the troughs are 
two highway grade crossings, each surfaced 
with 4 in. planks, and, on the westward 
track, at a point 199 ft. east of the point of 
collision, a facing point switch entering an 
auxiliary track to the north. 

Each water trough is located in the cen- 
ter of the track, and is 23% in: wide and 
83% in. deep. The top of the trough is 1 in. 
below the top of the rails. A sloping apron 
arrangement and a trailer rail are located 
at the ends of the troughs for protection: 
Signals near the ends of the troughs indi- 
cate where water scoops should be lowered 
and raised. 

The tender of the freight engine, No. 
2858, is fitted with a water scoop, which 
includes a hinged dipper 8 in. by 13 in. in 
cross-section that is actuated by air pres- 
sure so it can be lowered into and raised 
from track troughs. The normal position 
of the bottom of the dipper when not in 
use is 5% in. above the top of the rails, 
and when in position to scoop water it is 
6% in. below the top of the rails. A coiled 
counter-balance spring, which is fully com- 
pressed when the dipper is lowered, is pro- 
vided to insure rapid rising of the dipper, 
and holds it in retracted position when air 
has been released from the operating cyl- 
inder. 


How Scoop Is Operated—Air is sup- 
plied to the operating mechanism through a 
¥% in. pipe provided with a cut-out cock at 
the engineer’s normal position. Another 
cut-out cock and the valve controlling the 
scoop are located on the left of the tender 
adjacent to the gangway, where the fire- 
man stands to operate them. The instruc- 
tions for operating the scoop require the 
engineer and fireman each to open the ap- 
propriate cut-out cock as the track trough 
is approached. When the engine reaches the 
proper signal the engineer by both oral and 
hand signals indicates that the fireman 
should place the valve in position to lower 
the dipper. 

When the tender is filled, or the leaving 
signal is approached, the engineer again 
gives an oral and hand signal to the fire- 
man, who then turns the operating valve 
lever to raise the dipper. The cut-out cocks 
are then closed about 15 sec. after the air 
stops exhausting from the valve. Normally 
the dipper raises from lower to retracted 
position in about 3 sec. after the operating 





valve is turned. After the accident oc- 
curred, the mechanism involved was found 
to operate properly, and it had been tested 
before the freight left Elkhart, 24.71 miles 
east of the point of collision. It was found, 
however, that if one of the cut-out cocks 
was closed before the valve was set for the 
dipper to be raised, it would:not complete 
the movement, but would come to a stop 
with the bottom surface about level with 
the top of the rails. 

It was found that the dipper had not 
been fully retracted in this instance, as 
four planks from the highway crossings 
were driven into it, and other pieces of 
plank were found on the brake beams of 
the front truck of the tender. A protruding 
plank was found to have wedged open a 
switch point where the auxiliary track di- 
verges from the westward main track, and 
the derailment of the freight resulted from 
that occurrence. The 24-car freight was 
moving about 38 m.p.h. at that time, and 
the rear truck of the tender and first 17 
cars were derailed, with the ninth car foul- 
ing the eastward track. The fireman of 
the freight dropped a lighted fusee on the 
eastward track as soon as he observed the 
emergency brake application resulting from 
the derailment, according to the report, and 
he displayed another fusee from the left 
side of the cab. The eastbound passenger 
train was then only some 1,400 ft. distant, 
however, and was moving at 79 m.p.h. The 
engineer made an emergency brake appli- 
cation, and its speed was reduced to 65 
m.p.h. when the locomotive struck the de- 
railed freight car. 

The use of three valves instead of one 
for operation of the water scoop was a con- 
tributing factor in this accident, the com- 
mission’s report said. Both the engineer 
and fireman of the freight were familiar 
with the use of the water scoop. The fire- 
man set the operating valve to raise the 
dipper when the cistern had filled and he 
thought an interval of 15 sec. passed before 
he closed the cut-out cock. The engineer 
closed the second cut-out after he thought 
he had heard the air exhaust from the 
valve. 


. 
Car Service Orders 


The authority of Homer C. King, di- 
version agent for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under its Revised Service Or- 
der No. 99, has been extended by the second 
revised version of that order, effective 
January 4 through April 30, to apply to 
all carload and less-than-carload freight 
and to empty freight cars. The order thus 
superseded had given him authority to re- 
route empty cars and carload traffic only, 
when in his opinion a route is open less 
congested than that designated by shipper 
or Carrier. 

The commission has issued Second Re- 
vised Service Order No. 371, effective Jan- 
uary 5 through June 30, unless otherwise 
directed, modifying the restriction on fur- 
nishing box cars suitable for flour or sugar 
loading for the purpose of loading am- 
munition. The prohibition formerly ap- 
plied to ports on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, but its effect now has been 
limited to Pacific coast ports. 

Revised service orders have been issued 
modifying embargoes on outbound l.c.l. 
freight at midwestern points where con- 
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gestion at freight houses has resulted from 
the continuance of strikes affecting truck- 
ers’ operations. 

No. 419, applying at Sioux City, Iowa, 
and South Sioux City, Nebr., was revised 
to affect the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and Great 
Northern only for the period January 9 to 
January 19 inclusive. By amendment No. 
11 to Service Order 68, the commission 
has postponed from January 31 to June 30 
the expiration date of that order, which 
suspends Rule 24 of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification and those provisions 
of Rule 34 and other tariffs that permitted 
the application of minimum weights lower 
than those provided for cars used. Also, 
it prohibits the furnishing of two smaller 
cars in lieu of a larger car ordered. 


I. C. C. Condemns Rates Based 
on Aggregates of Tonnage 


Adopting the recommendations of Exam- 
iner T. Leo Haden’s proposed report, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
2, has condemned forwarder rates condi- 
tioned upon aggregates of tonnage. The 
report is in the No. 28896 investigation in- 
stituted by the commission upon its own 
motion. 

At issue were certain rates published by 
C. E. Anderson, doing business as the 
Western Freight Association, based upon 
the aggregate amount of tonnage furnished 
during the 12 months beginning August 1 
of each year. The commission found that 
there was no difference in principle between 
the rates under consideration and other vol- 
ume rates which it had found unlawful in 
previous decisions. 

-After making this adverse finding, the 
report went on to suggest also that the 
rates would be in violation of the Elkins 
Act, and that they would involve unduly 
preferential extensions of credit to shippers 
in a position to use them. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The PitrspurcH & WeEsT VIRGINIA has 
ordered 100 50-ton 40%-ft.. steel sheathed 
box cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 


PASSENGER CARS 


B. & O. Orders Two Streamliners 


The Baltimore & Ohio has placed an 
order with the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company for two stream- 
lined lightweight all-coach trains of eight 
cars each for daytime service between Bal- 
timore, Md., Washington, D. C., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Chicago. From head end 
to rear, each train will consist of a buffet- 
lounge car, four coaches, a coach with a 
“dome” observation section, a dining car 
and an observation car. The buffet-lounge 


car will serve light refreshments, and will 
contain a dormitory to accommodate the 
dining car crew, and a large compartment 
for the storage of baggage. 

Each of the four coaches will accommo- 
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date 52 passengers in reclining seats. The 
women’s retiring room at one end of the 
car will contain a smoking section with 
movable lounge chairs, three wash stands 
and two toilet rooms. Similar accommo- 
dations for men will be placed at the other 
end of the car. The “dome” coach will be 
of the two-level type with reclining coach 
seats on the standard level and 24 lounge 
chairs in the upper level “dome” section. 
Wide, curved windows, of heat and ray re- 
sisting construction, in the “dome” will 
provide unobstructed vision for passengers. 

The seating arrangement in the dining 
car will permit each passenger at a four- 
seat table to have full use of one side of 
the table, this arrangement also facilitating 
the seating of passengers and service by the 
waiters. 

The observation car will consist of two 
sections, separated by a semi-circular bar. 
The forward section will be a tavern lounge 
while the observation end will be furnished 
with comfortable chairs and settees. 

Mechanical features of the train will in- 
clude roller bearings, pneumatic and elec- 
tric brakes, tight-lock couplers to promote 
smooth starting and stopping, and electric 
refrigeration throughout for drinking foun- 
tains, buffets and dining car. Radio and 
public address facilities will permit broad- 
casts being heard in all cars. The trains 
will be painted blue and grey to conform 
with the standard color combination of the 
B. & O.’s streamliners. The crew will in- 
clude a stewardess, a special room being 
provided in the observation car as her 
headquarters. 

The B. & O. previously had ordered from 
Pullman-Standard, eight 16-duplex room- 
ette 4-double bedroom sleepers and seven 
10-roomette 5-double bedroom sleepers for 
its night trains. 


SIGNALING 


The Curcaco & EASTERN ILLINoIs has 
placed orders with the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., covering the materials required 
for the installation of centralized traffic 
control on the 123-mile single track terri- 
tory from Clinton, Ind., south to Evans- 
ville. The 10-ft. Type C control machine 
will be located at Danville, Ill, 40 miles 
north of Clinton. The controlled territory 
will be divided into two sections, each sec- 
tion being handled by coded carrier con- 
trol over two code wires extending through 
the entire 163-mile territory, with this 
coded carrier feature providing simultane- 
ous and independent controls or indications 
to both sections. The orders include color- 
light signals, Style M-22B low-voltage 
dual-control electric switch layouts for the 
31 controlled ends of sidings, 63 type SL-6A 
electric switch locks for the hand-thrown 
main line switches, and coding equipment, 
relays, rectifiers, transformers and hous- 
ings. 


Construction 





Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
build a 2,400-ft. connecting track near Tal- 
mage, Iowa, joining its main line with that 
of the Chicago Great Western. The total 
estimated cost, $50,858, includes $4,508 for 
signals and interlockers, $2,006 for rail, and 
$5,386 for track material. 





Supply Trade 





R. C. Schrenk, of the sales department 
of the Scullin Steel Company, resigned 
effective December 31, 1945. 


C. H. Wagner, Jr., secretary of the 
Parker Appliance Company, has been 
elected vice-president of the company. 


Frank H. Janke, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, retired from active service on Janu- 
ary 1. 


William D. Truesdale, vice-president 
in charge of finance of the Inland Steel 
Company, has retired after 38 years of 
service. 


United Aircraft Products, Inc., has 
announced its entry into the hydraulic jack 
field, covering every phase -from automo- 
tive and utility jacks to aviation, railroad 
and industrial jacks. 


George H. Case, assistant treasurer of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has retired after 55 years of service 
with the Pullman group of companies. 


C. Q. Wright has returned to the Whit- 
ing Corporation, Harvey, IIl., as vice- 
president dealing with special staff work. 
Mr. Wright served as a submarine com- 
mander with the rank of captain during 
the war. 


Bruce A. Royer has joined the gen- 
eral sales staff of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company and has been temporarily as- 
signed to the Sales Training division. He 
was formerly field engineer and director 
of market research of R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc. 


Fred E. Dayes has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of intercity sales of the 
ACF-Brill Motors Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding to the 
duties of Arthur P. Jenks, Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager who has retired. 
Richard D. Parsons will continue as as- 
sistant district manager at Chicago. 


The Philco Corporation has changed the 
name of the Philco Radio & Television 
Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary which 
handles the national distribution of Philco 
products in the United States, to Philco 
Products, Inc. 


In viewing the prospects for 1946, the 
80th anniversary of the H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., T. M. Evans, president, 
stated that capacity operation for all di- 
visions of the company seems reasonably 
assured in the new year. It is estimated 
that gross sales should be in the neigh- 
borhood of the war-time peak of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. 


The Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has purchased 
the properties and business of the Ala- 
bama Clay Products Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., which it will operate as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. A. S. Holberg, 
president of the Alabama Clay Products 
Company, will continue with the company 
and H. W. Gethin, manager of the Pitts- 
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purgh, Pa., district of Laclede-Christy has 
been appointed vice-president and . general 
manager of the newly-acquired properties. 
The main office of Alabama Clay Products 
will continue to be located in Birmingham, 


Ala. 


LeRoy Kramer, first vice-president of 
the General American Transportation 
Corporation, and an officer of that com- 
pany for over 20 years, retired January 1. 
He will continue in an advisory capacity 
as vice-president—retired, and will keep 
his office at the company’s headquarters 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Kramer first studied law and was 
admitted to practice at the bar. He later 
joined the operating department of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, advancing to the posi- 
tion of assistant to the vice-president, and 
in 1910 joined the Rock Island in a similar 
capacity. Two years later he was appointed 
assistant to the president of the Pullman 
Company and, in 1915, vice-president in 
charge of all shops of that company, When 
the government took over the railroads dur- 
ing the first World War, he was drafted 
as federal manager of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas railroads at St. Louis, Mo. At the 





LeRoy Kramer 


end of the war, he joined the Willys-Over- 
land Company as vice-president in charge 
of production at Toledo, Ohio, remaining 
there until 1922. He then returned to Chi- 
cago as vice-president of T. H. Symington 
& Co. Early in 1925, he was appointed vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing and 
sales of railway cars of the General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corporation. As Gen- 
eral American enlarged its scope, he was 
appointed an officer and director of its 
various subsidiaries, including the Gen- 
eral American’ Aerocoach Company, of 
which he was president. 


Harry Miller Pflager, senior vice- 
president of the General Steel Castings 
Corporation, retired on January 1 after 
more than 41 years of service. He will 
continue as a director. Mr. Pflager was 
educated at Washington University. He 
began his business career with the Pull- 
man Company and remained with that com- 
pany until 1901 in positions from drafts- 
man to mechanical superintendent. He was 
vice-president and general manager of 
the American Clock Company from 1901 
to 1903 and served for one year as as- 
sistant vice-president of American Steel 
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Foundries. In 1904 he became associated, 
as senior vice-president and director, with 
Clarence H. Howard in the founding of 
the Commonwealth Steel Company. He 





Harry Miller Pflager 


has continued in the same capacity with 
the Commonwealth Steel Company and its 
successor, the General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration, up to the present time. 

Mr. Pflager has been a leader in the 
designing and development of one-piece 
cast steel devices for railway equipment— 
his patents being on four-wheel and six- 
wheel passenger car trucks with the truck 
frames cast in one piece, the cast steel 
waterbottom tenderframe with the bottom 
of the tender tank an integral part of the 
casting, and other Commonwealth prod- 
ucts. He was also responsible for the 
development of the cast-steel one-piece bed 
for steam locomotives. For this latter de- 
velopment, he was awarded the George R. 
Henderson medal by the Franklin Insti- 
tute in 1943. At the beginning of World 
War II, he assisted in the development 
of cast armor one-piece top hulls for 
combat tanks. 


Fitzwilliam Sargent, formerly eastern 
railway sales manager, has been appointed 
railway sales manager for the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., and New 





Fitzwilliam Sargent 


York. Mr. Sargent was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1914. He served in 
the first World War as a lieutenant, j.g., 
in naval aviation. He began his business 


career with the Standard Supply Equip- 
ment Company and joined the Budd Com- 
pany in 1940 in the sales department of 


the railway sales division. He was ap- 
pointed eastern sales managtr in May, 
1945. 


Alfred E. Calkins has been elected 
president and a director of the John W. 
Miller Company of New York to suc- 
ceed John W. Miller, who has retired 
from active management of the company. 
Mr. Miller was elected executive vice- 
president and will continue as treasurer. 
Mr. Calkins joined the John W. Miller 
Company as vice-president in 1943 after 
52 years of service in the mechanical de- 
partment of the New York Central and 
finally as superintendent of equipment. 


Herbert J. Rosen, whose election to 
executive vice-president of the Griffin 
Wheel Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 22, was born at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on February 12, 1885, and his entire 
business career has been spent with the 
Griffin organization with which he started 
on July 2, 1900, as a clerk of the plant 
office at Denver, Colo. After holding vari- 





Herbert J. Rosen 


ous office positions, he served as cashier 
at Chicago, Detroit, Mich., and Denver, 
during the period from 1906 to 1914. In 
the latter year he was made assistant to 
the chief engineer, and in 1918 was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
order division. Later that year Mr. Rosen 
was made sales agent at Denver, which 
position he held until 1930 when he was 
promoted to assistant to the vice-president. 
In 1934 he was made operating manager, 
and in January, 1944, he was elected vice- 
president, the position he held at the time 
of his new promotion. 


John A. Schoch has been appointed 
manager of the transportation sales de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Schoch, who will be located in the East 
Pittsburgh Works, succeeds H. H. Chap- 
man, who has been transferred to the 
northwestern district. Mr. Schoch was 
graduated from Illinois University with a 
degree in electrical engineering in 1917. 
He enrolled in the Westinghouse graduate 
student training course and was assigned 
to the transportation section of the general 
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engineering department, later being trans- 
ferred to the railway engineering depart- 
ment, where he specialized in transporta- 
tion engineering. In 1943 he served as con- 
sultant with the transportation equipment 
division of the War Production Board in 
Washington, D. C., returning to Westing- 
house as manager of the heavy traction 
section of the transportation and generator 
sales department, and later as assistant 
manager of that department, until his pres- 
ent appointment. 


W. Lyle Richardson, Frederick H. 
Norton and Philip A. Hollar have been 
elected vice-presidents of the sales staff 
of the American Car & Foundry Co. to 
assist R. A. Williams, vice-president in 





W. Lyle Richardson 


charge of sales. Mr. Richardson, formerly 
an assistant vice-president, has been with 
"the company for twenty years. He at- 
tended Tulane University and Yale Uni- 
versity and was graduated from the Shef- 
field Scientific School in 1924. Aside from 
two years training in shop practice at the 
company’s Berwick, Pa., plant, he has 
served continuously with the sales division 
and in March, 1944, was appointed an as- 
sistant vice-president in the New York 
sales department. 





Frederick H. Norton 


Mr. Norton joined the American Car 
& Foundry Co. in April, 1945, as an as- 
sistant vice-president in the sales depart- 
ment. He was graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity with a degree in mechanical en- 
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gineering in 1932. He served his apprentice- 
ship with the American Steel Foundries, 
following which he was assigned to that 
company’s Chicago office as sales engi- 
neer. In 1940 he was transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to open a new office for 





Philip A. Hollar 


the handling of the American Steel Foun- 
dries’ activities with the government and 
foreign agencies. 

Mr. Hollar studied at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and subsequently re- 
ceived a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing from Purdue University in 1925. While 
attending college he worked during vaca- 
tion periods in the Altoona, Pa., shops 
of the Pennsylvania. From 1919 to 1941 
he served with the Pennsylvania in vari- 
ous capacities, first as special apprentice 
and later as motive power inspector at 
the Altoona shops; and as fuel purchasing 
agent and assistant stores manager at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. From 1942 to 1945 he was 
special reperesentative and assistant to the 
vice-president, operations and maintenance 
department, for the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads at Washington. 


The Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing 
Corporation, of Boston, Mass., has con- 
cluded an arrangement with the Double 
Seal Ring Company, of Ft. Worth, Texas, 
Los Angeles, Calif, and New York, 
whereby Hunt-Spiller becomes the exclusive 
sales agents for Double Seal type -rings 
for Diesel locomotives, steam locomotive 
auxiliaries, etc. Under the arrangement, 
Hunt-Spiller air furnace gun iron will be 
used exclusively in the Double Seal type 
ring. 


Edwin B. Meissner, Jr., whose re- 
cent election to vice-president of the St. 
Louis Car Company, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 29, was born 
at St. Louis on December 27, 1918, and 
received his higher education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He began his 
business career with the St. Louis Car 
Company in 1935, serving in various ca- 
pacities during his college vacation periods 
until graduating in 1940 when he joined 
the company on a permanent basis as as- 
sistant to the president. In February, 1941, 
Mr. Meissner entered the armed forces to 
serve with the 35th Infantry division at 
Camp Robinson, Ark., later attending the 








Infantry Officers’ Candidate School at Ft. 
Benning, Ga. In July, 1943, he joined the 
13th Airborne division, subsequently sery- 
ing as an inspector general of the diyj- 
sion in the European theater. He returned 
to the St. Louis Car Company last De- 
cember, at which time he was elected to 
his new position. 


Arthur H. Smith has been appointed 
railroad sales manager of the Kerite Com- 
pany. Mr. Smith began his career in 
1912 with the Railroad Supply Company 
and in 1930 was appointed vice-president 
of the Railroad Material Company, an 
outgrowth of the former. He was eastern 


“ 





Arthur H. Smith 


railroad sales manager for the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. in 1932 and joined 
the Kerite Company in 1933. During the 
first World War he served as a lieutenant 
in the air corps and in World War II in 
the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve as a flo- 
tilla commander. 


W. J. Woodward has retired as di- 
rector and treasurer of the General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corporation after 33 
years of service and Edward E. Schulz, 
who has been with the company for 26 
years, has been appointed treasurer and 
assistant secretary. H. E. Coyl and W. 
J. Stebler, vice-presidents, have been 
elected to the board of directors. 


Sidney G. Down, first vice-president, 
Samuel C. McConahey, vice-president 
and treasurer, and John B. Wright, as- 
sistant to the president, of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, 
Pa.; and William H. Cadwallader, vice- 
president of the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Swissvale, Pa., Westinghouse Air 
Brake subsidiary, retired on January 1. 

Mr. Down’s retirement and career were 
reported in the Railway Age of January 
5, page 128. 

Mr. McConahey joined the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company in 1899 as a stenog- 
rapher for H. H. Westinghouse. He was 
appointed chief clerk in the commercial 
department in 1905 and promoted to as- 
sistant secretary of the company in 1906. 
He was appointed acting vice-president in 
1914, and was elected treasurer in 1918. 
He was elected to the position of vice- 
president and treasurer in 1937, and a di- 
rector of the Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany and of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
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Company in 1940. He also is a director, 
vice-president and treasurer of the West- 
house Friction Draft Gear Company; di- 
rector, vice-president and treasurer of the 
American Brake Company; director, vice- 
president and treasurer of the National 
Brake & Electric Co.; director and vice- 
president and treasurer of the Westing- 
house Pacific Coast Brake Company, and 
a director of the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. 

Mr. Wright began his career with West- 
inghouse Air Brake in 1899 as a stenog- 
rapher and clerk in the engineering de- 
partment. He was appointed assistant to 
the vice-president in 1917 and two years 
later assistant manager of the southeast- 
ern district, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He was appointed assistant 
vice-president and manager of the Pitts- 
burgh district in 1932 and assistant to the 
president in 1940, while retaining the posi- 
tion of Pittsburgh district manager. He is 
president of the Railway Club of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Cadwallader became a blueprint boy 
at the Union Switch & Signal Co. in 1891. 
Three years later he was promoted to 
clerk and served in various departments 
until 1911, when he was appointed acting 
assistant general manager. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager in 1912, 
and general manager in 1914. A year later 
he was appointed assistant general sales 
manager, serving in that capacity until 
1923, when he was appointed assistant to 
the vice-president. He was elected vice- 
president in 1929. Since 1936, he has served 
the company as vice-president and, until a 
few months ago, also as general manager. 
Mr. Cadwallader is a director of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. and the American 
Brake Company. He is a member of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, and is 
the company’s representative member of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce. He also is a member of the 
Army Ordnance Association, Pittsburgh 
post; signal section of the Association of 
American Railroads; the Railway Business 
Association; the Railway Club of Pitts- 
burgh and the Tristate Industrial Associa- 
tion. 


OBITUARY 


George W. Cox, superintendent of in- 
dustrial relations for the North Chicago 
plant of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
died in a Waukegan (IIl.) hospital on 
January 7 from injuries suffered in an au- 
tomobile accident on January 5. 


Charles C. Hall, vice-president and 
general manager of the Durametallic Cor- 
poration, Kalamazoo, Mich., died at his 
home in that city on December 26. Mr. 
Hall, founder of the company with which 
he was affiliated, was born in 1875 and was 
an authority on the manufacture of flexible 
metallic packings and rotary mechanical 
sealing devices. He spent more than 25 
years of his business career in designing 
and fabricating sealing products. Under 
his leadership the Durametallic organiza- 
tion grew from a small business to a cor- 
Poration owning and operating a large 
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plant, with branch offices and field en- 
gineers covering the entire United States. 


Eugene C. Argust, vice-president and 
secretary of the Morden Frog & Crossing 
Works, whose death on December 19 was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
29, was born at St. Louis, Mo., on June 
29, 1883, and received his higher education 
at Washington University, St. Louis. He 
began his business career in 1901 as a 
draftsman of the Elliot Frog & Switch Co., 
East St. Louis, Mo., and five years later 
went with the St. Louis Frog & Switch 
Co. as chief engineer. Subsequently he 
was advanced to secretary and treasurer. 
In 1933 Mr. Argust was appointed assistant 
to the president of the Morden organiza- 
tion, with headquarters at Chicago, and on 
March 3, 1936, he was elected to the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 


Finaneial 





ABERDEEN & RocKkFisu.—Note.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to issue a 
$50,000 1-year renewable 3 per cent note 
in connection with a bank loan of that 
amount from the Security National Bank 
of Greensboro, Raleigh, N. C., the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used for better- 
ments. 


Cuicaco, BurLtIncTton & QuvuINcy. — 
Trackage Rights.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to operate under track- 
age rights on the main line of the Chicago 
Great Western from Burch, Iowa, to Afton 
Junction, about 51 miles, in lieu of its own 
branch from Burch to Osceola, which the 
division, with Commissioner Porter dis- 
senting, has authorized it to abandon. 


Cuicaco, MILwaAvuKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciFic.—Equity Holders’ Plea Denied—A 
group of preferred stockholders in the re- 
cently-reorganized Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific who sought to delay the 
reorganization of the road were defeated 
at Chicago when United States District 
Judge Michael L. Igoe denied a motion 
asking the court to retain control of the 
properties. The motion was made by Attor- 
ney Henry Kohn on behalf of holders of 
75,000 shares of stock. As reported in the 
Railway Age of December 15, Judge Igoe 
on December 1 turned the road’s properties 
over to five voting trustees representing in- 
vestment groups, and at the same time Leo 
T. Crowley and H. A. Scandrett were 
elected chairman of the board and presi- 
dent respectively. After declaring that 
the Milwaukee has made an average of 
$2,500,000 over and above fixed charges 
during the past seven years, Mr. Kohn 
based his plea for the court to retain the 
railroad properties under its jurisdiction 
on the grounds that there is pending in 
Congress the Chauncey W. Reed bill which, 
according to Mr. Kohn, would assign to 
stockholders an equity in a reorganized 
railroad which would entitle them to par- 
ticipate in improved earnings, provided the 
railway had earned more than its fixed 





charges for a period of seven years. In 
denying the motion of the stockholders, 
Judge Igoe pointed out that there was no 
point to delaying the reorganization plan 
details which, at this point, are more than 
half completed. 


DELAWARE & Hunpson. — Refunding 
Abandoned.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed, at 
the request of this corporation and the Del- 
aware & Hudson Company, their respective 
applications for authority to issue, and to 
assume liability for, $50,000,000 of series A 
first and refunding mortgage bonds due in 
1980, the proceeds of which were to have 
been employed in the retirement of other 
obligations, as described in Railway Age 
of June 30, 1945, page 1165. Withdrawal 
of the applications followed failure to ob- 
tain tenders for the new issue when offered 
at competitive bidding, as noted in this col- 
umn in the issue of July 21, 1945, page 121. 


MissourtI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Bank Loan. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to pledge for not more than 2 years $13,- 
152,600 of its series E prior lien mortgage 
5 per cent bonds as collateral security for 
$5,000,000 of 134 per cent notes for which 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany will advance a bank loan of that 
amount, which funds are to be used to 
purchase the company’s first mortgage 
bonds or prior lien mortgage bonds. As a 
result of retirement of fixed-interest obli- 
gations through purchases and miscellan- 
eous debt reductions, the company’s annual 
fixed interest charges have been reduced in 
three years from $4,335,066 to $2,346,288, 


the division’s report pointed out. 


St. Jounsspury & LAKE CHAMPLAIN.— 
Reorganization Plan Approved.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved a plan for this road’s re- 
organization under the provisions of section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act, establishing its 
new capitalization at $1,300,000 and its an- 
nual fixed and contingent charges at $41,- 
500, as compared to the old company’s $7,- 
026,424 capitalization and $123,475 annual 
fixed charges. The equities of holders of 
general claims, unsecured notes, open ac- 
count and both classes of stock were held 
to be of no value, and no provision has 
been made for their participation in the re- 
organization. 

The Boston & Maine, as holder of the 
old company’s first mortgage bonds, which 
it acquired as guarantor by payment when 
due, will receive all of the reorganized 
company’s securities, but its acquisition of 
control of the property is subject to sub- 
sequent authorization. This allocation of 
securities represents about 40 per cent of 
the claim evidenced by the first mortgage 
bonds, and no provision is made in respect 
of the B. & M.’s claims evidenced by notes 
and open accounts aggregating $3,126,835. 
In addition to $2,452,449 of common stock 
and $1,154,400 of preferred stock, the old 
company’s capitalization included notes in 
the amount of $149,980 to the state of Ver- 
mont and of $30,101 to the Maine Central, 
plus the amounts represented by securities 
and open accounts held by the B. & M. 

The plan provides a new capitalization 
made up of $400,000 of 4 per cent series A 
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first mortgage bonds, due in 1975; $300,000 
of 4% per cent second mortgage income 
bonds, due in 1995; and $600,000 of com- 
mon stock. Annual charges thereon would 
consist of $16,000 fixed interest on first 
mortgage bonds; $9,000 for sinking fund 
for that issue; $13,500 contingent interest 
on income bonds; and a $3,000 contingent 
charge for sinking fund for that issue. The 
effective date of the reorganization is July 
1, 1945, and the B. & M. is authorized to 
appoint the one reorganization manager, 
who is to determine whether the old com- 
pany is to reacquire the property under an 
amended charter or a new company is te 
be organized. The division found that the 
property is not in need of extensive re- 
habilitation, although it is desirable that a 
reasonable amount of rail and ballast be 
replaced and some of the equipment is not 
in good condition. That part of the St. 
Johnsbury’s line from St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
to Lunenburg, 22.1 miles, is leased to the 
Canadian Pacific, along with 23 miles of 
other track, and sub-leased by that com- 
pany to the Maine Central. The present 
rental of $25,000 annually will be pledged 
as additional security for the new first 
mortgage bonds, and is sufficient to meet 
interest and sinking fund charges thereon. 


SARATOGA & SCHUYLERVILLE. — Acqui- 
sition.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved arrange- 
ments whereby this new company will pur- 
chase from the Boston & Maine, at a price 
of $25,500, a line from Stillwater, N. Y., to 
Saratoga, 169 miles, together with a 

_ branch from Schuyler Junction to Schuy- 
lerville, 8.2 miles. The Saratoga has been 
authorized to issue $100,000 of capital 
stock, sold at par to S. M. Pinsly, who 
has been authorized to control the road in 
addition to the Hoosac Tunnel & Wil- 
mington. In addition to financing the ac- 
quisition of the line and supplying working 
capital, funds so obtained will be used for 
the acquisition of certain equipment. While 
the Boston & Maine has entered into an 
agreement with the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association for the protection of any 
of its employees who may be adversely af- 
fected by the sale, on substantially the 
terms prescribed by the commission in the 
Burlington abandonment case, the division 
has reserved jurisdiction for a 4-year pe- 
riod with respect to prescribing such terms 
for affected employees not covered by this 
agreement, if any. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
: Jan.8 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 63.03 61.03 50.56 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 101.41 100.67 94.49 


Dividends Declared 


Belt Railroad & Stockyards. — Common, quar- 
terly, 50¢; and 6% preferred, quarterly, both 
~~ 2 to holders of record December 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—Quarterly, $1.25, 
payable January 21 to holders of record Jan- 
uary 10 

Maine Central.—Prior preferred, quarterly, 
$1.50, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 24, 1945, 

Northern Pacific.—$1.00, payable February 1 to 
holders of record January 8. 

Piedmont & Northern.—Year-end, $1.50, payable 
January 21 to holders of record January 5. 

Stoney Brook.—Semi-annually, $2.50, payable 
January 5 to holders of record December 31, 1945. 
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Abandonments 





ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don a line from Olinda, Cal., to Atwood, 
3.67 miles, on which train service was dis- 
continued in. 1938 after severe damage by 
storm was experienced. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—With 
Commissioner Porter dissenting, Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report and order authorizing 
this company to abandon a branch from 
Burch, Iowa, to Osceola, 53.15 miles, upon 
institution of alternate service by trackage 
rights on a Chicago Great Western line 
which is substantially parallel to it. The 
abandonment was opposed by the Iowa 
State Commerce Commission and local in- 
terests, and a proposed report by Examiner 
J. S. Prichard recommended denial of the 
application at least until more satisfactory 
trucking service in the affected area could 
be developed. (Previous item in Railway 
Age of June 9, 1945, page 1036.) 

The Burlington contended that operation 
over the C. G. W. would enable it to give 
better service at lower cost, so far as bridge 
traffic is concerned, and that local traffic 
has been insufficient to justify operation of 
the branch. Protestants asserted that high- 
ways in the area served by the branch are 
not suitable for truck operation, that new 
trucks are not available, and that abandon- 
ment of the line would result in lowered 
land values and higher taxes and injury to 
various shippers and business interests. 
Such considerations are not controlling in 
the determination of a question of conven- 
ience and necessity, however, the majority 
of the division held, while the National 
Transportation Policy requires regulation 
of transportation to promote sound eco- 
nomic conditions among the carriers con- 
sistent with efficient and economical service, 
a requirement the majority said was met 
by the arrangement here proposed. 

Dissenting from the views of Commis- 
sioners Mahaffie and Miller, Commissioner 
Porter observed that ‘it is plain that this 
abandonment will have a very injurious 
effect upon the communities affected.” The 
criterion, he said, should be whether the 
injury to the territory would, from the 
standpoint of the public interest, outweigh 
the benefits the carrier would enjoy. In 
his opinion, abandonment at this time is 
not justified by that test, though he would 
not deny the road an opportunity to renew 
its application “at a time when trucking 
facilities have become adequate to meet the 
reasonable needs of the communities af- 
fected.” 

Approval of the application was subject 
to certain prescribed conditions for the pro- 
tection of any employees adversely affected 
by the abandonment, these being terms 
agreed to by the Burlington and the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, the 
general effect of which is similar to that of 
the conditions prescribed in the basic case, 
also involving a Burlington abandonment, 
as set forth in 257 I.C.C. 700. 
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EXECUTIVE 


L. W. Horning, vice-president of the 
New York Central at New York, has been 
assigned jurisdiction over public relations 
in addition to personnel. 


Edward P. Vernia, vice-president-traf- 
fic of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
retired after more than 53 years of service, 


William Manson, general manager of 
western lines of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has been 
elected vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que. Mr. Manson was born at Shoal Lake, 
Man., on August 28, 1892, and entered 
railway service in October, 1909, as a car 
service department clerk of the Canadian 
Pacific at Winnipeg. He held a number 
of minor positions until January 1, 1922, 
when he was advanced to supervisor of 





William Manson 


weighing and refrigeration, with the same 
headquarters. In September, 1926, he was 
appointed trainmaster at Weyburn, Sask., 
and two years later he was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, with headquarters 
at Lethbridge, Alta. He was subsequently 
transferred to Calgary, Alta., and the Win- 
nipeg Terminals, being advanced to superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Nelson, B. C., 
in April, 1934. He served in this capacity 
at various points of the road before being 
promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


Robert J. Marony, whose appointment 
as vice-president of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific was announced in 
the December 8 issue of Railway Age, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., on Febru- 
ary 9, 1881, and attended the College of 
the City of New York. He began his rail- 
way career as a clerk in the financial of- 


fices of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 


& Pacific at New York. He has held vari- 
ous positions in financial offices there, 
becoming assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer in 1912, and also vice- 
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president in 1921. In 1925, Mr. Marony 
was appointed New York financial repre- 
sentative for the receivers, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. He became vice-presi- 
dent and assistant secretary of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in 1928, 
then New York fiscal representative for 
trustees in 1935. With his recent appoint- 
ment as vice-president, Mr. Marony will 
continue to serve as fiscal representative. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


John Jesse, tax investigator for the 
Canadian Nationals at Montreal, Que., has 
retired after nearly 50 years’ railroad 
service. 


W. E. Grossen has been appointed au- 
ditor of the Nevada Northern, with head- 
quarters at East Ely, Nev., succeeding 
Frank Roper, who has retired. 


George W. Bramfeld, assistant general 
accountant of the Illinois Central at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to general ac- 
countant, with the same headquarters. 


R. T. Cubbage, contract attorney of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Chicago, 
has been appointed to assistant to general 
counsel, with the same headquarters. 


John I. Barnes, assistant to the comp- 
troller of the Baltimore & Ohio at Balti- 
more, Md., has been appointed assistant 
comptroller, succeeding Frank A. Dev- 
erell, who has retired after 53 years in 
railroading. 


E. V. Ashworth, assistant auditor-reve- 
nues of the St. Louis-San Francisco at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to auditor- 
revenues, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding E. R. O. Mueller, who has 
retired after 51 years of service with the 
Frisco. 


Paul S. Young, whose appointment as 
real estate and tax agent of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the December 15 issue of Rail- 
way Age, was born on February 3, 1912, 





Paul S. Young 


at Oil City, Pa. He was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1934 with 
a degree of Bachelor of Science in Elec- 
trical Engineering. Mr. Young entered 
railroad service in 1935 as telegraph and 
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signal apprentice for the Pennsylvania. He 
joined the Bessemer & Lake Erie in 1936 
as an investigator at Pittsburgh. He be- 
came assistant land agent there in 1940, 
which post he maintained until his recent 
advancement on December 1, 1945. 


William J. Quinn, recently released 
from service with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, has returned to his position 
as commerce counsel of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding 
A. H. Lossow, who has been assigned to 
other duties until his retirement on April 1. 


A. O. Appel, deputy assistant treasurer 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been promoted to 
assistant secretary and treasurer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding C. W. 
Jones, who has retired after 55 years of 
railroad service. G. L. Garver, chief 
clerk in the president’s office at Chicago, 
has been promoted to deputy assistant 
treasurer at Los Angeles, where he re- 
places Mr. Appel. 


OPERATING 


J. G. Woodall has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


W. E. Carter, terminal trainmaster for 
the Virginian at Sewalls Point, Va., has 
been appointed Norfolk division trainmas- 
ter there. The position of terminal train- 
master has been abolished. 


R. D. Fretwell has been appointed 
superintendent of the Northern division 
of the Kansas City Southern, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburg, Kan., succeeding 
C. M. Martin, who has been assigned to 
other duties. 


K. K. Stokes, who has been acting as 
superintendent of transportation of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific since the 
death of J. R. Pickering in May, 1943, 
has been promoted to general superintend- 
ent of transportation, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago. 


R. E. Mattson, who has been on leave 
of absence to serve in the armed forces, 
has returned to the Northern Pacific as 
assistant general superintendent of transpor- 
tation, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 
Previous to joining the armed forces, he 
was assistant superintendent of the Idaho 
division. 

R. R. Sutter, superintendent of the 
Milwaukee—Kansas City Southern joint 
agency at Kansas City, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of transportation 
of the Kansas City Southern, with head- 
quarters at Shreveport, La., succeeding 
J. T. McCorkle, who has been appointed 
general superintendent of the joint agency 
at Kansas City. 


W. J. Hotchkiss, recently released from 
service with the armed forces, who be- 
fore he entered the army was division 
superintendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific at Aberdeen, S. D., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Kan- 
sas City division, with headquarters at 
Ottumwa, Iowa. E. O. Eckert, who has 





been acting superintendent at Ottumwa, has 
been promoted superintendent of the Kan- 
sas City Joint Agency, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo. W. T. Stewart, 
assistant superintendent of the Kansas City 
Joint Agency, has been promoted to train- 
master of the Kansas City division, with 
headquarters at Ottumwa. 


Trevor Wood, assistant superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of the Moose Jaw division, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding J. C. Jones, 
who becomes general superintendent of the 
Alberta district, with headquarters at Cal- 
gary, Alta., where he replaces W. S. Hall, 
who in turn has been advanced to assist- 
ant general manager at Vancouver, B. C., 
succeeding C. A. Cotterell, who has re- 
tired after more than 50 years of service. 
George H. Baillie, general superintend- 
ent at Vancouver, has been promoted to 
general manager, western lines, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 


C. B. Kurtz, trainmaster of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at San Angelo, 
Tex., has been transferred to Waynoka, 
Okla., succeeding F. A. Donnell, who 
in turn has been transferred to Amarillo, 
Tex., where he replaces R. D. Shelton. 
Mr. Shelton has been transferred to Dodge 
City, Kan., relieving E. J. Lodge, who 
has retired. R. D. McGee has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster in charge of the First 
and Second.districts of the Pecos division,. 
with headquarters at Clovis, N. M., suc- 
ceeding T. J. Anderson, who takes juris- 
diction over the €lovis Terminal and ohe 
Roswell and Carlsbad districts, with head- 
quarters as before at Clovis. He succeeds 
C. W. Herbert, who in turn goes to San 
Angelo, relieving Mr. Kurtz. 


Arthur W. Conley, general supervisor 
of terminals of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Baltimore, Md., has been appointed chief 
of yard and terminal operations with sys- 
tem jurisdiction. John Edwards, Jr., 
superintendent of the Akron division at 
Akron, Ohio, has been advanced to assist- 
ant general superintendent of transportation 
at Baltimore, following the retirement of 
J. D. Clarke, superintendent of freight 
transportation, after 52 years of service. 
The position of superintendent of freight 
transportation has been abolished. C. T. 
Williams, superintendent of the Chicago 
division at Garrett, Ind., succeeds Mr. Ed- 
wards as superintendent of the Akron di- 
vision. A. W. Colnot, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh division at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., succeeds Mr. Williams as 
superintendent at Garrett. T. E. Johnson, 
trainmaster at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
advanced to succeed Mr. Colnot as assist- 
ant superintendent at Pittsburgh. C. H. 
Richards has been named trainmaster at 
Pittsburgh, and §. A. O’Neill terminal 
trainmaster at New Castle Junction, Pa. 


TRAFFIC 


._ H. B. Halsted, district traffic manager 
of the Kansas City Southern at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant to the vice- 
president, traffic, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. Harry J. McCarthy, 
general agent at Detroit, has been ad- 
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vanced to district traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, replacing Mr. 
Halsted, and T. F. Brennan has been 
appointed general agent at Detroit, reliev- 
ing Mr. McCarthy. L. A. Kelley has 
been appointed general agent at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, succeeding Mr. Brennan. 


Frank O’Kane, general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been promoted to 
assistant freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters. 


John I. Robertson has been appointed 
general agent of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding Frank S. Swaney, who 
has been appointed general agent at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


J. P. Patterson, senior assistant to 

vice-president, freight traffic, of the New 
York Central at New York, has been 
appointed general freight traffic manager 
there. Mr. Patterson was born at St. 
Catherines, Ont. He entered railroading 
in 1907 as a general clerk for the New 
York Central at Buffalo, N. Y., where he 
became chief clerk in 1915, then chief clerk 
to freight traffic manager, and later chief 
clerk, consolidated office of assistant traffic 





J. P. Patterson 


manager and freight traffic manager. In 
1923, he became division freight agent at 
Toledo, Ohio; in 1925, assistant to traffic 
manager at New York; in January, 1927, 
assistant freight traffic manager at Chi- 
cago; in November, 1927, freight traffic 
manager at Chicago; and in 1931, traffic 
manager there. Mr. Patterson went to 
New York as assistant general freight traf- 
fic manager in 1935. He has most recently 
served as senior assistant to vice-president, 
previous to his recent advancement. 


C. E. Sawyer, district passenger agent 
of the Southern at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been promoted to division passenger agent 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding W. H. Cal- 
lahan, deceased. F. H. Boone, city pas- 
senger agent at Memphis, Tenn., has been 
advanced to district passenger agent, with 
the same headquarters, replacing O. K. 
Rodewald, who has been transferred to 
Cleveland, where he succeeds Mr. Sawyer. 
T. L. Reed, district passenger agent at 
Columbia, S. C., has been advanced to 
division passenger agent, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La., succeeding S. W. 
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Beacham, who becomes assistant general 
freight agent at New Orleans. 


William J. Siering, whose promotion 
to assistant traffic manager of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 8, entered railway service with the 
Missouri Pacific in March, 1923, as a 
stenographer at St. Louis, Mo. He served 
in various capacities until March 1, 1927, 
when he was promoted to secretary of 





William J. Siering 


the freight traffic I. C. C. rate department. 
In 1928 Mr. Siering became secretary 
to the assistant vice-president and served 
in this capacity for the vice-president and 
chief traffic officer until October 1, 1940, 
when he was advanced to general agent, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. In 
January, 1943, he was transferred to San 
Francisco, Cal., remaining in that location 
until his new promotion. 


J. F. Fallon, commerce agent of the 
Great Northern at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing O. M. Anderson, who has been trans- 
ferred to Seattle, Wash. 


C. H. Faupel, general agent of the 
Central of New Jersey at Detroit, Mich., 
has been promoted to general western 
freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 
E. P. Seiwert has been appointed general 
agent at Detroit, succeeding Mr. Faupel. 


William V. Hardie, former director 
of the bureau of traffic for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington, D. 
C., has been appointed traffic consultant of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mo., and St. Louis. 


R. V. Johnston, division passenger 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters. The position of division pas- 
senger agent has been abolished. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has announced the following changes in its 
traffic organization: Samuel A. Hutch- 
ings, district traffic agent at Springfield, 
Mass., has been advanced to general traffic 
figent, Portland, Me. Gerald J. Shea, 
traffic representative at Springfield, suc- 
ceeds him as district traffic agent there. 
Edward A. Whiting, traffic representa- 
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tive at Portland, has been named district 
traffic agent there. 


Elmer A. Bohmeyer, assistant passen- 
ger traffic manager of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas at St. Louis, Mo. has been 
promoted to passenger traffic manager, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
William H. Fenwick, who has retired 
after 56 years of service. 


J. S. Smith, assistant general freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been promoted to general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing J. F. Harris, who has retired. R. L. 
Brown has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at St. Louis, relieving 
Mr. Smith. E. B. Herrington, assistant 
general freight agent at St. Louis, has been 
promoted to general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters, replacing L. J. 
Sickel, whose retirement was reported in 
the Railway Age of September 8, 1945. 
H. C. Westbrook has been appointed 
general freight agent, also at St. Louis, 
succeeding P. H. Coon, who has been as- 
signed to other duties. J. Cardenas, Jr., 
has been appointed general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Monterrey, Mexico, 
relieving J. G. Pena, who has resigned. 
A. P. Boles has been appointed director 
of agricultural development at St. Louis, 
succeeding J. T. Stinson, who has retired. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Olive W. Dennis, engineer of service 
for the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, 
Md., has been advanced to research engi- 
neer there. 


H. B. Barry, assistant chief engineer of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at Springfield, 
has been promoted to chief engineer, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding F. G. 
Jonah, whose death on December 7 was 
reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber15. 


R. R. Woed, senior signal supervisor 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Denison, 
Tex., has been promoted to signal engi- 
neer, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding in part to the duties of J. A. 
Johnson, superintendent of telegraph and 
signals, who has retired. The position of 
superintendent of telegraph and_ signals 
has been abolished. Herman Krattiger, 
chief clerk, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of communications, also succeeding 
in part to the duties of Mr. Johnson. 


H. M. Goehring, office engineer of 
the Great Northern at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been promoted to assistant chief engi- 
neer at Seattle, Wash., where he succeeds 
H. J. Seyton, whose promotion to chief 
engineer at St. Paul was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 5. R. R. Manion, 
trainmaster at Minneapolis, Minn., before 
entering the service of the armed forces 
in 1942, has returned to the road as engi- 
neer of maintenance of way at St. Paul, 
a newly-created position. M. A. McChes- 
ney, chief draftsman at St. Paul, has 
been promoted to office engineer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Goeh- 
ring. J. W. Hayes, assistant architect, has 
been advanced to architect, with headquar- 
ters as before at St. Paul, replacing T. D. 
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McMahon, who has retired after 40 years 
of service. 


R. B. Jones, engineer of track of the 
Canadian Pacific at Montreal, Que., has 
been promoted to assistant chief engineer, 
system, with the same headquarters, a 
newly-created position. W. G. Dyer, di- 
vision engineer at Penticton, B. C., has 
been advanced to engineer of track, with 
headquarters at Montreal, succeeding Mr. 
Jones. 


MECHANICAL 


B. R. Ghar has been appointed A. A. R. 
inspector for the Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, 
succeeding G. P. Clifford, who has re- 
tired. H.C. Green has also been named 
A. A, R. inspector there, succeeding L. F. 
Rozesky, resigned. 


Frank H. Einwaechter, mechanical en- 
gineer of the Baltimore & Ohio at Mt. 
Clare, Baltimore, Md., has been promoted 
to chief of motive power and equipment at 
Baltimore, succeeding W. B. Whitsitt, 
who has retired after 43 years in the mo- 
tive power department. 


J. G. Rayburn, chief car inspector for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed shop superintendent, 
Russell car shop, Russell, Ky., succeeding 
O. F. Weik, who has been assigned to 
other duties. 


F. Cebulla, assistant master car builder 
of the Great Northern at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been promoted to master car builder, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
P. P. Barthelemy, who has retired after 
44 years of service. N. E. Carlson has 
been appointed assistant master car builder 
at St. Paul. 


“PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. H. Liebenthal, purchasing agent of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has retired 
after more than 55 years of service. 


R. Bostwick, general storekeeper of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, has 
been appointed purchasing agent, in addi- 
tion to his duties as general storekeeper, 
with headquarters as before at LaFayette, 
Ind., succeeding J. H. Liebenthal, who 
has retired after 55 years of service. 


SPECIAL 


W. G. Muschler, district storekeeper 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Galesburg, IIl., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of reclamation and scrap, with 
headquarters at Eola, Ill., succeeding T. J. 
Hegeman, who has retired after 45% 
years of service. 


D. R. Prince, assistant superintendent 
of safety of the Southern Pacific at Hous- 
ton, Tex., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of safety and fuel supervisor, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding W. F. 
Rentzel, who has retired. J. L. Young 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of safety at Houston, replacing Mr. 
Prince. 
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Dr. Bradley L. Coley, recently re- 
turned from military service, has resumed 
his duties as chief surgeon of the New 
York Central at New York, succeeding 
Dr. Earl G. Burdick, who has served 


as chief surgeon during Dr. Coley’s 
absence. ° 
OBITUARY 


Joseph J. Oslie, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., died 
in that city on December 28. 


Henry G. Lochmuller, who retired in 
1941 as assistant to general auditor, dis- 
bursements, for the New York Central, 
died on December 20. 


Ralph C. Miller, comptroller of the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., whose 
death on December 11 was reported in 
the December 15 issue of Railway Age, was 
born in 1878 at Zanesville, Ohio. He was 
graduated from Ohio State University in 
1901, having spent his summer vacations 
as an assistant on the Zanesville division 
engineering corps of the Pennsylvania. He 





Ralph C. Miller 


entered the permanent service of that road 
as an engineering corps assistant at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in 1901, and subsequently served 
in engineering posts on both the eastern 
and western lines of the system. He was 
advanced to superintendent of the Schuyl- 
kill division in 1926, and later headed the 
Toledo and Columbus divisions. In 1930 
he became acting assistant chief engineer 
at, Philadelphia, and in 1931, general super- 
intendent of the Southwestern division at 
Indianapolis, Ind., later being transferred 
to Pittsburgh. Mr. Miller was promoted 
to assistant chief engineer, Philadelphia, in 
1940, and became comptroller there in 1943. 


Francis Lorn C. Bond, former vice- 
president of the Canadian National at 
Toronto, Ont., whose death on December 9 
was reported in the December 22 issue of 
Railway Age, was born at Montreal, Que., 
on February 21, 1877. He was graduated 
from McGill University in 1898, and en- 
tered the service of the Grand Trunk 
Western in that year as assistant to the 
resident engineer, Eastern division. He 
was advanced to engineer of double track 
construction in 1901. From January to 
March, 1902, he was night superintendent 
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on construction of the Park Avenue tun- 
nel of the New York subway system, re- 
turning to the Grand Trunk in April, 1902, 





Francis Lorn C. Bond 


as resident engineer, Eastern division. He 
was advanced to division engineer on the 
Eastern lines in 1913. After service in 
World War I, Major Bond returned to 
the Grand Trunk as chief engineer, and fol- 
lowing amalgamation of the lines compris- 
ing the Canadian National, he was ap- 
pointed regional chief engineer, central 
region, with headquarters at Toronto. In 
1924, he was appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Montreal division, and in 
1936, general manager of the Central region. 
Major Bond was elected vice-president in 
1939, in addition to his duties as general 
manager. He retired early in 1944. 


R. W. Retterer, superintendent of 
equipment of the New York Central at 
Indianapolis, Ind., died in that city on 
December 28. 


W. A. Worthington, who retired as 
vice-president of the Southern Pacific in 
1942, died on December 25 at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Mr. Worthington was born in 
Vallejo, Cal., on June 18, 1872, and began 
his career with the Southern Pacific as a 
stenographer and clerk to the superintendent 
of the Sacramento division in 1887. From 
1888 to 1904 he became, successively, stat- 
istician and chief clerk in the general mana- 
ger’s office in San Francisco, and executive 
secretary to the president. He was then 
transferred to Chicago as chief clerk to the 
director of maintenance and operation for 


- the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific 


railroads, and in 1907 became assistant to 
the director of maintenance and operation 
for the same roads, first at Chicago and 
later at New York. In 1913 he was ap- 
pointed vice-president and assistant to the 
chairman of the Southern Pacific Company 
at New York, and in 1925 he was trans- 
ferred to San Francisco. Mr. Worthington 
was connected with the nation-wide Com- 
mittee on Railway Mail Pay for over 30 
years and was chairman of that committee 
for 20 years. In addition, he was a member 
of the General Committee of the Operating 
Transportation division of the Association 
of American Railroads and its predecessor 
committee since 1913, including service as 
chairman of this and also of a number of 
other committees acting in behalf of all 
railroads in the United States. 
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To increase LOCOMOTIVE CAPACITY 


e To increase the capacity of some of its older locomotives, 
a railroad found that the installation of The Franklin System 
of Steam Distribution would produce the drawbar horsepower 
shown on the chart above. 
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The alternative, involving higher steam pressure, 


would necessitate a new boiler, frame and running gear. Even 
then, the drawbar horsepower, with piston valves, would be 


substantially less than with The Franklin System. 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO e« MONTREAL 


You too may find that the answer to today’s demand — 
for greater power and speed is The Franklin System of 
Steam Distribution. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 





January 12, 1946 
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Hauling today’s long trains atsus- plete brick arch in the firebox 


tained high speeds calls for heavy should always be maintained. 
fuel consumption — and fuel is a When that arch is of Security 
vital commodity. — arch brick, a maximum length of 

To secure maximum power from _ service and low maintenance costs 
every ton of coal burned, a com- are assured. 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractories Specialists 
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; An Elesca ART 


The Elesco type of superheater was the first firetube superheater 
applied to a locomotive in this country. 
% ¢ \ 


Today Elesco leads the world in the latest and most improved 


91,465 


superheater designs in all fields. Every technical requirement 


of design and manufacture of superheater units is fulfilled. 


VIL STUS 


Unserviceable locomotive superheater units sent to our plant 


see 


for REmanufacture, go through the same process as is used in 


the manufacture of new units. 


Whether you buy new Elesco superheater units or have old units 
REmanufactured at our plant, you may be certain that they 


will be representative of the best that science has devised to date. 


THE 


SUPERM EATER 


COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK Gat 
122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO LU, 


Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 
~ iG 








Superheaters 






Superheater Pyrometers + Exhaust Steam Injectors + Steam Dryers + Feedwater Heaters - American Throttles 


January 12, 1946 
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Softens the Brake 
When Wheel Slip Impends 





AVLUMUMNBANCIA 2. +s eeecee 


January 12, 1946 


On Guard 






















HE “AP” Decelostat keeps tab of the 
wheel whether moving forward or back. 
It rolls with the wheel and observes the 
slightest hesitation in wheel rotation when 


brakes are applied. 


It maintains constant check on the rate of 
slow-down and is poised to act if this rate 


reaches a set limit. 


And when this limit develops the Decelostat 
flashes the impulse to the brake cylinders — 
softens the brake momentarily,, permitting 
the offending wheel to get ‘into step with the 
others in the train. | 







WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Railway Age—January 12, 1946 
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RESISTING 
PARTS 


January 12, 1946 


SPANNING THE YEARS 


ON THE B&o 


ORE than a generation ago the B & O began using 

HUNT-SPILLER GUN IRON bushings and other 
vital parts. Today, despite the greatly intensified condi- 
tions under which modern power operates, HSGI com- 
ponents continue to fulfill the Baltimore and Ohio’s 
exacting requirements. 


Anyone looking for assurances of satisfaction must be im- 
pressed by a fact like this, especially since 75 other Class I 
roads have also been HSGI users since 1910 or before. 


“Hunt. Spur Mee Corporarion. 

ie RAYMOND, President — E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. : 
383 Dorchester Ave. % South Boston 27, Mass. © ~== 
_Canaion Represetine Jaseph Robb & Co. Lt¢., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, PQ. 

— nt national Rwy. Supply Co. hh Set, New York 7 NY. 


Dunbar Sectional Type Packing 
Duplex Sectional Type Packing 
for Cylin “= 
(Duplex S 
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Railway Age—January 12, 1946 
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